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THE TEMPTATION OF ELAINE, 


[A NOVELETTE.] 


_ (oncluded.) 
CHAPTER LV. 
 ‘Frve years had passed since little Eva died, and 
ub was now eight years since Gerard Massey left 
Claremont,; and all that while Elaine had 


received no tidings from him, but in her heart of 
hearts she treasured his message, and told herself 
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easy prey) into sin, and taught him to be 
ashamed of 





YOU MUST NOT GO! I CANNOT LET YOU GO!” ELAINE CKIBD IMPLORINGLY, 


Ah! surely she had spoken truth, for Mab wae 


the gentle woman who had sacrificed | away, and scarcely found time to write ker ; like 


so much for him. 

In all his two years’ absence he had visited 
Elaine but once, and then only for two days, 
which he had filed with complainings of being 
bored at Claremont, 

"There was no society, and a fellow couldn't 
be expected to content himself with an old maid 
for a companion |” 

Poor Elaine! She overheard his words, and 
set her testh tightly upon her nether lip to keep 
down the passionate cry that rose from her 


She was almost glad to see him go, although 
her whole soul yearned after the graceless young 


igal, 
She remembered Mrs. Lake’s words concerning 
the children, — 

MAS gta slip a yi their thoughts, pened 
ta, ves, more prosperous t 
are the heavier and more shameful to them will 

be the debt of gratitude they owe you.”’ 





{ber 





Fred, she remembered Aunt Elaine only when 
some little service was required. 

Mra. Fountney, poor Rosa’s widowed sister, had 
lately married ber daughter well, and, awaking to 
a sense of duty, or rather loneliness, had invited 
Mab to share her home, promising to do much 
f 


or her, 
Without a thought for “auntie,” Mab had 
ed to be allowed to accept the ‘‘ generous 
offer,” and Elaine, always self-denyiog, self for- 
getful, had consented. 

It eeemed to her there was no one left to love 
her, The children were gone, only Ismay, a tall 
girl of fourteen, aud Carey clung to her. 

Once, and only once, Mr. Vanrenan had re- 
newed his suit, but Elaine had firmly and gently 
told him that she yet waited for Gerard's return. 

So in silence and in sorrow. those eight long 

ears bad , and the giddy girls in the vil- 
Norris an old maid, and saw 
no beauty in her pale, sweet face; called her 
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" My dear auntie, I wonder you never tried to 
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dull and old-fashioned ; forgot the griefs she 
had suffered ; and the married women, who re- 
membered Gerard, wondered what he had found 
to admire in her, 

To them rosy cheeks and sparkling eyes alone 
seemed lovely, and Etaine had neither, 

Mab wrote occasionally, but only very brief 
notes, that epoke of her own triumphs and ad- 
mirers ; and it was with a feeling of surprise 
that Elaine received a letter frem Mrs, Fount- 
ney, begging her to receive Mab for a few weeks, 
as the. London season had quite exhausted her, 
and the doctor recommended absolute rest apd 

ulet. 

Y ‘Tf she can stay at Claremont until the clcse 
of August,” wrote the lady, “J shall be glad, as 
we are going to Brighton in September, and I 
wieb Mab to be as brilliant as usual. She is a 
great eccial success, and has pleased me much by 
ber utter disregard of ineligible partis. She has 
none of her motber’s foolish, sentimental notions, 
and, I am sure, will marry well.” 

Elaine did not feel elated by this eulogy upon 
Mab, but she wrote a very kind letter, bidding 
the girl welcome to the cottage ; and accordingly 
ahe arrived quite early in August, 

She searcely reccgnised her niece. inthe fash- 
ionably-attired girl who a from a first-class 
carriage, and looked youd with an air that was 
almost supercilious. . 

She did not recognise the,.stetiontmaster or the 
porters as they touched their caps to her, and she 
criticised Elaine's dréee im & most unabashed way. 


But she was undeniably pretty. .‘ Fine feathers | yoses 


make fine birds,” and Mrs. Fountney, had sup- 
plied her niece with everything to enhance her 


charms, 

"J expect,” she raid, lavguidly, “I shall be 
bored to ceath while here; Claremont has so 
few attractions.” 

‘The scenery is beautiful,’ Elaine euggested, 
almost timidly, and Mab said, in the same lan- 
guid tonve,— 

“T don't care for nature, auntie; I prefer 
flirting, dancing, driving, to any rural beau- 
ties.” 


Elaine sighed. 

Mab remarked sharply,— 

“I hope my luggage is safe ; there ought to be 
come conveyance from the station. Auntie, dear, 
please see my trunks are secure. I heve three 
large ones, two emaller, and four band-boxes,” 

She coolly waited whilst Elafae counted over 
her belongings, then walked on by her side, 
a#hading ber pretty face with an elegant parasol, 

‘* How hot it is!” she said, presently, ‘ there 
fs positively not a breath of air. Perhaps the 
heat oppresses me more because I am so far from 
well, See, auntie,” pulling aside a daintily 
rofiled sleeve, “how thia I am. Oh! I have 
hada good time, but it has taken it out of me, 
rather.” 

“IT am afraid you are very fll,” the elder 
woman eaid, gently ; ‘we must nurse you well 
again.” 

“Are there any fresh beaux?” Mab asked, 
almost bluntly, ‘‘and is Mr, Vanrenan still un- 
matried }” 

‘He is still unmarried,” gravely, and her 
heart san k at the change or rather the develop- 
mentin her niece's character. “Why did you 
ack tha’, Mab?” 

“T waa thivkirg he would not be a bad parti, 
although he must be almost forty, He nas a 
princely income, a fine and unencumbered estate. 


attract him.” 

“Mab, I wish you had never left me! How 
changed you are! Oh, my dear! be your old 
self to me,” 

The girl laughed. 

“No, thank you, auntie. I was a fool to my- 
self in the past ; and although your training was 
par cztrellence in one sense, if was too old- 
fashioned to advance me one step. I have deter- 
mined t+ make a good miatch. “Feelings are so 
evaneacent-—so little worth, and money and rank 
re al} in all.” 

“Mab !” Elaine satd, her heart not hardening, 


but growing softer towards the girl, ‘* your | Ma 


mother left you to my care. Oh, stay with me! 


will try to make it bright for you, But for pity's 
eake—for my sake—don't return to those who 
are warping and spoiling your better nature! 
You had better be a pensant’s wife—if you loved 
him—than marry the richest man without loving 
him.” 

Mab looked at ber almost disdainfully. 

*T’'ve no fancy for love in a cottage, auntie ; 
and I don't believe in sentiment.” 

The words sounded 
comirg from such rosy, smiling lips: 

The fact ia, you've lived so long in this wilder-. 
ness of a place that you have contracted all -sorts 
of comical, old-world ideas.” 

Elaine winced, and the elight, ever-ready colour 
flickered into her face. 

‘Had one told me six months would so change 
you, Mab, I would never have allowed you to 
mt onl ther’s people are the best jud 

“T think my mo ‘6 peo t judges 
of what is. good. for me,” the girl retorted, 
sengeth capilithich won, eerlltreilte eos ad 

way was, : result 
ber il-bealth an much a nee bellies mode 
of life. mee 
fGinaminakemer 
. —— 

ae | diepense with’ the ‘kiss, Doress ; and 
pray, don’) ruffle my lacé&” To Biaine she 
remarked, audibly, ‘Such people must be kept 
in their proper placer,” then went up to her 
own little room, which smelt now of lavender, 
and was filled with vases of yellow and red 


She tossed aside sunshade and hat, and eat 
down wearily. The walk had tried her strength 
asvevieane the pretty colour had left herrounded 
cheeks, ' 

*©Ob,” she ssid, regretfully, “I shall dic of 
ennus here}, How I wish I were with Aunt 
Fountney! However, next month — next 
month!” and her great eyes sparkled with an- 
ticipation of pleasures at Brighton... “Aunt 
Elsice begins to look old and peaky,” so ran her 
thoughta as she brushed out the masses of smooth 
brown hair, and then proceeded to twist om 
avout her ebapely head. “ How stupid she is to 
remember Gerard Massey. He'll never marry 
her ; and folke say if she chose she might be mis- 
tress of the Hall, There is no accounting for 
some men’s taste,” comtemptuously, Then 
Dorcas enmmoned her to dinner, which had been 
delayed on her account, 

Later Carey Vanrenan wade his appearance. 
Once, and only once, during the past five years 
had he renewed his suit, and Elaine had told him 
gently, but firmly, there could never be anything 
but friendship between them. 

Still he visited her, hoping against hope—lov- 
ing as only men of his nature can love—purely, 
strongly, unselfiehly. 

He found Elaine sitting with Ismay at an open 
window, whilst Mab ley upon a couch—a slim, 
graceful figure in white, with a face as innocent as 
if no thought of “eligible partis” had ever crossed 
her busy little brain. 

He shook hands with her, and expressed him- 
self glad to see ber again; and, with an imperi- 
ous gesture, haif-coquettish, half grave, she 
motioned him to sit beside her, 

“Talk to me,” she said, with a pretty, 
artificial smile. “I am positively dying to hear 
the Claremont newe,’’ and she flashed a glance at 
him through her heavy brown lashes. ‘ Auntie 
has grown so awfully quies, Won't she make a 
charming old maid ?”’ yar 

“Miss Norris will always be ‘ charming ’— |, 
(by the way, I object to the word, whether maid 
or wife !)” his tone cold, despite its courtesy. 
“It is not always wives who are the happiest of 
women,” 

Mab laughed softly. 

“ How hot you can be in her defence! But 
pray, don’t be. angry with me. I meant no 
harm, I have only fallen into a flippant way of 
speech. Remember, too, I am an invalid, and 
must be humoured.” 

**Even to your own hurt?" coolly. ‘‘I for 
con snelt not join in the general spoiling, Miss || 


+ 


She pouted prettily. 


strange and incongruous, | 


you think he will be diss 


“Now tf ms, eeriously, Mr. Vanrenan, am ¥ not 
i 1 in every respect §” | ae ee 
he kek eyes to bis but, he ‘made 


4 oi 3S pomerae Pok SOes pent Sats > earsion 
Be 2d our , like your dreas, is elegant 
but unreal.” Then he crovsed to Elaine and bent 
over her, leaving Mab a trifle vexed. “Come out 
with me,” he ssid. “TI want to tell you news 


riaat o curd’ entae cae a emeineironesaied 
“Without a wor ne rose followed him 
into the garden. \ ae dsh ot DE MOA Pn 


“Tt is about Gerard,” she-said, and ‘her. voice 
was tremulous—her face white with agitation. 

“ ha ao gently : he. ! of Mr, 
Massey to speak. ve heard to- 
from Mr. Pomfret that he is on his way * xg 


meYen” the whispered, "I ha 

© Yes,” w am very ;” 
then, with sudden remenibranee, she pA 
into the pale, grave face, aud cried, remorsefully, 
“Ah! forgive me! I had en you. Oh! 
if I could make you happy, too! You have been 
always so good tome ; and I have never done 
any to deserve your loving kindness, nor to 

gratitude,” 


show my 

He emiled eadly. 

. “Don’t remember me or my ; ain ; think only 
that I have always, found my greatest joy.in 
working for, and ministering to you, I Ww 
now, my dear, that you have right in not 
listening tome. No word E could say has ever 


eyes as the mere iof his return has done. 
But when he comes, you will not deny me your 
friendship? I think I have so much claim upon 
gel and, impulsively, shelaid her little hands 


“Can I ever forget your goodness and all I 
owe you!” she questioned, and in the gathering 
dusk she looked young ; a1 in the days 
when Gerard had found her fair and loved her. 
** Tell me,” she eaid, in a low voice, “all that 
you know of him,” and In that hour's gladness 
she did not doubt he was returning to her. She- 
judged bis heart by the loyalty of her own. 

“He has a fortune, and is returning to 
epend the remainder of bis life in Evgland. I 
cannot tell you more than this, unless I add 
what ceems super fluous—he is still unmarried,” 

They stayed long in the dusky garden, and 
when at length Carey left her, he went with slow, 
ead steps to his own home, and the lines of thought 
and care were very visible upon his brow and 
about his firm moutb. 

Elaine glided across the little lawn, a smile in 
her eyes and about her lips, 

“My joy makes me eelfich to-night,” she 
whispered ; “ but to-morrow I will be sorry for 
him.” 


Iemsy had gone to her room, but Mab lay 
upon the couch still, looking pale and weary. 
She glanced at Elaine with an expression of 
wonder. 

“ What has happened to you? You are quite 
transformed !” she said, and the —_ lay beside: 
her, laying her ha face against niece's. - 

* Mab, be giad Taih me!” sheraids ‘He is- 
coming home.” 

Mab lifted “herself on. her elbow and stared 
with unmitigatec surprise at the flushed..cheeks. 
and shiving eyes. 

** Has he written telling you so, or did Mr. 
Vanrenan bring the tidings? Were I you, auntie, 
I wouldn't build my hopes too much upon Gerard 
Massey. Why can’t you think. of your other 
sultor? According to the old * a bird 
in the hand is worth two in the bush,’” 
pap ect hg from her, hurt and little 
angry ; bat went on soolly,—- 
‘You haven't met for Fears, and he 
doubtless remembers you as you were! "* es 
‘ 

And "he wil be ters pg me 
Her lip quivered, and. : 
happy tight left her eyes. Mab regarded her 
with some e of scorn. ae ve * 
** Jt is foolieh to rely upon a man’s eomatancy ; 








—some back to the old, innocent happy life! I 


“You imply I am spoiled, . That is hardly nice..; 


and, for.apght we know, to. the conizary, he may. 


had power to bring such a look of gladness into - 


a few moments the - 
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“ Walt,” she said, with a smile, “ to-night I 
wear butterfly plumage ; in the morning; when I 
put on my sober dress, you will be compelled to 
change your opinion,” but with a kiss 
her nearer, laughing her words to scorn, 

He heard the sound of girlish voices in the hall, 
but neither Ismay nor Ma) came to disturb them, 
He had much to tell Elaine, and she thought he 
was laying his whole life bare before her, She 
did not dream there were passages in it lie could 
not divulge to her for very shame ; she saw mo 
change in him, she believed wholly and entirely 
in him as in the early days of their love. 

Tt was late when he rose to go, and he begged 
her to walk with him to the garden gate; so 
together they trod the familiar path, he with his 
arm passed about her waist, she looking into hia 
face with passionate, satisfied love. How pretty 
she was with the moonlight playing upon her 
How low and exquisite 
her voice. A sense of deep and perfect reat came 
over Gerard as he stood silent beside her. 

Then once more he stooped to kiss the tender 
mouth and wishing her good-bye, yet returned 
egain and again, «carcely able to tear himself 


I an obstinate and selfish 
uty in the sacrifice you 

passing years have taught me 
wisdom, taught me too that I never was, and 
never shall be worthy you. 
darling, if you can 
at parting, and the 


cruel things I said 
have made you bear ; 
if you can assure me you still love me as once 
you eK rr will not part 
again. your . t against me, 
remember that no other woman has ever won a 
second thought from me; and if you wi!l not 
fulfil your of lopg ago I shall, for your 
man through all my life, 
I not write you before? 
To which I answer I was afraid, and mavy times 
I pictured you the wife of some good man, and 
not until I received word to the contrary from 
‘Mr, Pomfret would I venture to address you 
again in the character of a lover. I know your 
heart is too good, too tender to keep me in 
suspense, I deserve no kindness from ycu, and 
yet I fear no harshness, My darling, good-bye.— 
Yours until death, 


‘You will say, why 


hair and happy face! 


' y 

me, and if, as you hiot, Gerard no longer loves 
ng me, turns from me, oh, Heaven! 

what shall I do? Ob! why have you spoiled my 

‘first hour of happiness ? =I would rejoice in your 

grudge me mine!” and suddenly 

face with her bands and eobbed 


Mab, frightened and a trifle ashamed, lay 
couch, 


‘© Gerparp Massey.” 


The patient, loving woman sobbed aloud in her 
new, great joy, and when her tears were passed 
she was still so agitated and so happy she could 
find but few words to reply to. his entreaty, but 
those few spoke volumes, 


Long she stood listening to his retreating 
steps, long after he had reached the inn she 
watched lest haply he might return ; then she 
stole back to the housed and to her room, to kneel 
down and thank Heaven for its goodnes: to her, 

Tae new delicious sense of joy made her night 
wakeful; but she rose early in the morniog fresh 
and fair, and went about her duties with a light 
heart ; the children wondered at the brightness 
of her face—the unusual tenderness in her voice. 
The tasks did not weary her, the pupile, if 
stupid, did not harass her, because Gerard had 
returned to her, and life could be no longer da: k 


but she ventured to 


misunderstood me, My inten- 
tion wes not unkind! 


for your goodness to us, why none would deny 
it; aud you wrong me greatly when you say I 


Elaine lifted her head wearily. 

“Child,” she said, for between seventeen and 
twenty-elght there seemed an immeasurable dii- 
tance, “I see more clearly than I used to do, and 
‘I know how you esteem me; but I was wrong to 
be so angry with you. Perhaps, 
Gerard will be dieappointed in me. 

“I'm sure, aunt, you are very pretty 
markably young in appearance,” with all t 
insolence of careless youth ; “but I do think it's 
pity you won't Heten to Mr. Vanrenan. 
« doubt that he is a far handsomer man thar 
ly has grown stout 
India doesn’t ‘improve a 


“ Would you like to go to your room?” Elaine 

"You look tired,” and Mab, 

a to escape an unpleneand téfe 2-téte, went 
passed Ismay's door the girl 

it, and lifted'her face for the goodnght kiss, 

“ Miss Norris,” she said, quickly, “you have 
been crying, Whut has happerned? Has Mab 
een eaying unkind things +” and the pretty dark 
7 I have only been very 


bs, Ismay shock her head doubtfully, and 


huddled upon’ the 


“As I loved you once I love you now. Come to 
rard. 


They contented him. 

Late one summer evening he arrived at Clare- 
mont, and walking swifty to the cottage, was 
met by Dorcas in the clematis-covered porch. 
She welcomed him warmly, although iu her heart 
of hearts, she did mot love him, He had grown 
a beard and was very bronzed, very handsome, 
yei there was less of sincerity and honesty 
ce there had been—men did 
fortune by subtlety. 

t knew nothing of this, so 
“Mise Elaine was alone fa 
for him ‘to pass, 


Meanwhile Mab wandered by herself through 
some adjacent meadows, inwardly voting life at 
Claremont a fearful bore, and wishing herself 
away. Very pretty she locked that morning, 
walking with a careless grace and carrying her 
hat upon her arm ;the dainty colour had re- 
turned to her cheeks, and she was fair enough 
to delight an artist's soul, 

Weary of maadowas and Jane, of all the beauties 
spread out before her, she turned homeward at 
the garden leaned upon the 
gate, and gave herself up to discontented 
mu 


a 


our,” and made wa: 
Outside the door he paused, bis heart throbbing 
with old memories that he had long ago believed 


“Gerard Massey, who 
trembling, flushed, 


and bald’ Pre 
last, and enterin 


dead ; inside E 
happy, dressed 
lamplight, showin 


8, 
way into manifol Gerard came upon her suddenly, and before 


she knew he was near, he b ( 
detail of face and form, every item of the dainty 
him’ this tall, slim gic! 
must be Mab, and he called her by her name, 
startling her considerably. 

She bent a pair of great grey eyes upon him 
Inquiriogly, and he saw sie was very pretty; 
then she slowly and languidly put out one smail 
hand to meet his, and esid,— 

* You are Mr, Massey, 


Be 


dress. It flashed upon 


mome 
‘my darling !” and with 
of satisfied longing she ran into his 
outstretched arms, and clung about him, sobbing 
out so sweeb a welcome that the man’s heart 


leaded, and the 


and the voice, all broken with 
only of unwavering love and 


tra 

** Oh’! she cried, her armsabout his neck, “ What 
shall I-eay. to welcome you back: 
dear, my dear, I can say nothing 
glad ;” then for awhile she in 
and it seemed to both that 
it was, was only the beginning of a long series of 


Ib was long before they could talk coherently, 
and when at last Eiaine found 
between Gerard’s 


face flushed angrily, 
“My darling, no 


shiniv lifted t to ond kuowlédge?” he 
“If you are im any trouble you must let Senalion 1 pro ‘ and Mab answered, 


Carey help you—and—and ‘I have some ik 
» have been picturing you to myvelf as bald 


and stout, Mr, Massey, you are a enare and 4 


me Iam #0 uvintentionally,” laugh- 
ing ; “if I had not enjoyed my bachelor freedom 
so long ¥ should probably appear as ‘the bald 
? Elaine will remedy all euch defects, 


“T do notrequire any 1:0 
to bed and to sleep. Good-night, 

“ Good-night, dear Miss Norris,” and the 
loving eyes as she passed 


oney, dear; now go 


watched her: with 


slowly along the corridor. 
Day after day 


Mab's arch eyes met his, and she laugh«d. 

“I wonder you recogniee me, I waa euch 8 
tiny child when you went away, and row I am 
taller than auntie, and I have been out a whole 





space speak 
te kieses, she told him 
life since he left her under the 
Carey Vanrenan’s 
at; last the lover jealously 
demanded to koow more about him, and E!aine 


and and Gerard eaid with a’frown,— 
“” Now I hava returned he must visit the cot- 
uently ; and, love, the school must 
I want my wife to come to me 
Se ee 


hands, “you have nob changed in the least ; you 
are just as pretty and quite as yourg in sppear- 
when T loved you.” 


mn. 
**1t was not difficult to recognise you,” he 
answered, “and you have grown wonderfully 
your eyes are grey, whilet hers 
are purple—and of course you look younger.” 
" Yes "—complacently—“she locks old unless 
when excited, and she really lacks animation ; 
otherwise she is pretty.” 
Gerard’s expression was one of mild curprise, 


prot spoken; 


Shutting herself ia her room, with has 


Sogers she broke the seal, and through a mist % 


happy tears read the only worda that Gerard had 


“Carlton Hotel, Lond 


“Mz Ow Dagiire,— bane 
“Tam now in London, as you will see by 
the above address, and only waiting a line to 
bring me back to you. When I left you in 


"I could see no change in her last night ; she 
looked exactly as she did when I first asked her 
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Mab smiled a trifie disdainfully. 

"Love is blind, Mr. Massey; but shall we 
go int School is ended; see, the children ae 
leaving.” 

She walked to the door with him then, flitted 
upetairs, and he entering the schoolroom found 
Elaine there alone. As she rose to meet him the 
leve] beams of the relentless sun fell athwart her 
face, and discovered certain faint indications of 
care upon the broad brow ; and Gerard thought 
that fo her plain brown dress, with eimple linen 
cuffs and collars, she looked neither so young nor 
#0 fair as on the previous evening. 

He tified the thought as being disloyal to her, 
and took her in hie arms, Whilat she clung 
about him the old tenderness and love revived— 
there is so much in the touch of a hand, the 
sound of a voice. The feeling that possessed him 
all through his long voyage held sway over him 
once more ; and yet—and yet, half his gladness 
at meeting Elaine again was the result of only 
yearning for familiar faces and scenes, He 
smoothed the rippling hair away from her brow 
—certainly her beauty was on the wane—but 
she lifted her lips to his and again he was 
content. 

But why was it that, as he walked back to the 
inn, a younger face than hers flitted before his 
meutal vision, and ringing tones, less true, less 
poe ut than hers, sounded persistently in his 
ears 

He was discontented with himself and all 
around, and once the thought flashed through 
hia brain that he had been wiser to have held his 
peace about their mutual love until he had seen 
the changes time had made in hie former betrothed 
—until he had tested the depth and sincerity of 
his own old passion. 

But in the evening he went again to the Cot- 
tage, to find Carey Vanrenan there, doing his 
best to amuse Mab and Ismay, and he felt angry 
that this dark, grave man should claim so muc 
of the former’s attention. Perhaps to dieguise 
this feeling he Elaine to put on her hat 
and walk through the meadows with him ; the 
night was clear and brilliant, so that he could see 
her happy face and the wonderful light in her 
eyes, 

A sense of his own unworthiness came upon 
him as he held her closer. 

“My dear,” he said, “I'm a poor sort of a 
fellow for so good a woman as you ; for your 
sake I wish I were better,”’ 

The small, slim hands about his arm tightened 
their clasp as she said,— 

“Don’t you know I would not have you dif- 
ferent if I could? As for your unworthiness, it 
is not palpable to me, Gerard.” 

“ Yes,” he thought, bending over her, “she Is 
still very pretty,” and was almost satisfied. 

“ Eiaine,” he said, abruptly, “does Vanrenan 
often come here ?”’ and his face had clouded aud- 
denly 

“Why, yes, almost every day when school is 
ended. You see, Ismay is his niece.” 

“ But Le comes principally to see you,” testily: 
“Ismay Lake is but a flimsy excuse at bhe best, 
and his manuer towards you is too fawiliar. I 
shall beg him to make his visits more rare, and his 
friendship towards you less pronounced.” 

Elaine looked startled, 

*' My dear,” she said, gently, “ you cannot tell 
how good he has been to me; you would not 
anger him or wound him in any way. But for 
his kindness many a time I ehould have giveu up 
the fight I have eo long maintained-——”’ 

Gerard broke in passionately, — 

“You have praised him very highly—have 
you finished? 1t may be I am jealous, but I will 
have no rival in your love—I must be all or 
nothing 1” 

Ah ! long ago he had used those very words to 
her, and at the remembrance her syeet face 
paled, aud her wonderful eyes looked reprosch- 
fully into his, but she enid,— 

“* Do not let us quarrel, dear ; it shall be as you 
wish. I will tell Mr. Vanrenan to-morrow that 
you object to our friendship. But, Gerard, if you 
forbid me to meet him, although I shat! obey you 
my heart will cherish the memory of his good- 
ness, and will long to prove its gratitude to one 


bw has always stood my friend, counsellor, and 
kg ¢ 

For her the glory of the evening was past, and 
an uneary sense of something wrong opp 


her. 4 
spolled for us,” she said, “ let 


“The night is 
us go in, 

He went in with her, il] at ease with hirself, 
resolving in his own mind that she could never 
content him. What afool he had been to com- 
promise himself by that letter. How idiotic had 
been hie joy of the previous night! It came upon 
him fiercely that he did not love her, and he 
scarcely understood why he had written her to 
the contrary. 

Old scenes, old asscclations, had softened his 
hard nature, until he himeelf believed he loved 
her asin the days of their lost youth ; but that 
dream was broken, and he felt angry (as ® man 
always does when he is in the wrong), aad tried 
to cast the blame of it all upon Elaine. 

Together they entered the room, where Ismay 
was talking in a whisper to Vanrenan, and Mab, 
seated at the piano, was carolling the chorus of a 
not too-refined or intellectual song. 


* It’s best to be merry and wise, it’s best to be honest 


ab ’ 
It's best to be off with the old love before you are on 
with the new.” 


Gerard wondered why her words struck so 
sharply on his sensez, and why, when she rose and 
came towards him, he grew more angry with 
Elaine. ' 

“You think me frivolousas all the others do,” 
said Mab, and her voice was softer than usual. 

He found no words with which to answer her ; 
he only knew he was glad she wat by him, and 
Elaine had flitted to Vanrenan’s side, 

The Jamp was not lit, and he saw Mab’s face 
only by the moonlight. 

How fair it was! How slim and willowy her 
white-robed figure! How bright her great grey 
eyes ! 

ae Talk to me,” she said, imperiously : ‘*I am 
positively dying of silence,” and shesat down so 
close by him he could touch her hand, 

Meanwhile Elaine was talking softly, earnestly 
to Carey. 

“ Mr. Vanrenan”—ab ! how her volce trem- 
bled with pity for him—"“I have avery difficult 
task to perform, I wish it had fallen to any 
but me.” 

““You have a message from Massey to me?” 
he questioned, steadily, although his strong heart 


quailed before the blow he knew she was about | - 


to strike. 

“Yes, Do not think harshly of him. He is 
jealous of our friendship, and begs your visits may 
be less frequent. Oh, my friend, my friend, for- 
giveme! Believe I am not ungrateful or forget- 
ful ; only now—now——”’ 

* Now you must obey him,” Carey said, no 
stir in his tone or manner, ‘I understand, and 
thank you for telling me yourself. I shall nod 
come again until you need me, Ismay musi 
visit the Hall daily.” 

Without another word he passed from the 
room, no one heeding him save Ismay, who 
looked after him with dismayed eyes, and ques- 
tioned,— 

“Oh! Miss Norris, what have you said to 
uncle?” 

But E'aine could not reply. 


CHAPTER VY. 


So Gerard had his way, and separated Elaine 
from her best, perhaps only friend, yet he was 
not satisfied. If he saw a cloud cross face he 
would jealously intimate that she was thinking 
of Vanrenan, and missed his daily.visits more 
keenly than she would have felt his own ab- 
sence. 

She said very little in answer to these upbraid- 
inge, because she told herself they were the result 
of his love, and so forgave him. 

As the days.lengthened into weeks a great 
change came over him, He was always moody 





or recklessly gay, knowing no medium ; and Elaine 


pondered in her own miné what could troubic- 
him. 

She was far from guessin truth, never 
once atsociated the change a Fg Bite and she 
believed so a A one that Penge yt ether 
one instant doubt 5 it 
those golden August ice wes ‘she sat busy 
with her pupils, he wandered through meadow 
and lane with Mab, who began to exercise a. 
nameless influence over him, At first he strove 
against it with all his might, but years of 
selfish indulgence had weakened powers of 
resistance, and in a little while he him- 
self wholly up to the rm of oe — 
new passion that must destroy i] . 
He sought Mab on every available : 
he shared her pleasures, he read to her, talk 
more britliantly to her than he had ever done 
Elaine, and the gir) was fascina The 
heart she had she surrendered to him, and 

the ahe wee ple 


wered, readily,— 
"I gall be glad it you wi I hate solitary 


ram 

Ths al thed iet aetna th 

The t ey surpriee, 
but we fuabed a little, too, as pope ha 

"I don’t know, Mr. Vanrenan. We have not 
seen him at the co’ to-day.” 

She toyed nervously a moment with her sun- 
shade, then asked, swiftly,— 

“ Why did you put that question to me? I-— 
I am not his keeper.” 

The man took her little disengaged hand in » 


kind clasp. 

“Why do I'ask? Because he is almost invari- 
ably with you. My dear, I. think yor don’t 
understand the wrong you are commaitting. I 


“ Really,” she faltered, “if you wih me to 
comprehend your meaning you must speak more 


“Tam sorry that you’ force me to do 80,” 
dropping her hand,_ “ I wanted to 

far as was possible, but you will not 
Very well, Mab, I will speak plainly, 
doings wrong and unwomanly t 
encourage the attentions of Massey—® 
man who has 80 long been promised to another 
woman. That you dosolam assured by many 
signs you have unconsciously shown me; I don’t 
blame you so harshly as Massey, because he is 80 
much your senior, and knows very well he is 
treading on dangerous ground.” 

‘You are presumptuous, Mr. Vanrenan ; 
neither Mr, Massey nor myself forget his engage- 
ment.” t 

He amiled bitterly. " You must au me 
extremely creduleus to place faith in such a state- 
ment, and you don’t understand that by your 
own words you make your conduct blacker, 
if you do not forget the greater me to you 
both.” 

Mab grew frightened of this dark, angry-faced 
man, who spoke so unsparingly. 

sf Mr. fa hadi she said, almost tearfully, 
‘you are very unjust to me—and you used to 
be kind.” 


You are 
when you 


" I wish to be so now,” gravely, “if you will 
allow me. I should like always to stand your 
friend, Child ! child } what is it you are doing? 
Will you wantonly steal away your aunt’s leve? 

At the reproach in his voice she became 
avgry ; lately she had listened only to compil- 
ments and pretty faleeheods, Vanrenan’s words 
stung her. 

‘Am I to blame if Mr. Massey prefers my #0- 





ciety to nuntie’s} I don’t uay that he does ; but- 
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if sbe loses him the fault lies at her own door, 
not mine.” 

“ Will you tell me how you can draw such a 
conclusion $” calmly, with stern eyes bent on 


her. 

‘‘Ta she not faded, and precise to a fault? Of 
course she cannot her pretty looks waning ; 
but she pleased when she sent him away 
more than eight years since. If she had loved 
him she could not have done that. What man’s 


love would survive so great a ppg gl 

‘‘Have you finished?” voice sounded 
hoarse and “Ob, Heaven! /Oan you 
forget that for — sake she sent him away, 
wey heart in that act?” 

“ She not have considered us,” inso- 
lently. 

And he retorted, sharply,— 


“Tf she had not where would you have found 
arefuge? But for Mies Norris you would have 
been @ pauper child. Your mother’s people dis- 
owned you; and but that you are pretty and 
accomplished; and Mrs. Fountney in need of a 
companion, you might have starved and she not 
cared, Mab, be true to your womanhood ; for 


In all, through all, she never 
loss, never reminded 
carelessly took and easily for- 


mind her gladness when 
Oh! Imagine her joy when 
she found (as she believed and still believes) that 
his love remained unchanged—how she lives in 
the thought that soon she will be his wife——” 

“Mr, V ” defiantly, “you think so 
highly of auntie yourself that Gerard might well 


J 
: He stayed her with a quick, imperative ges- 
ure, 

‘‘This subject is doubtless unpleasant to 
you, but my desire to spare Miss Norris pain 
renders me careless of your feelings, I have 
long known that both yon and Fred are incapable 
of gratitude in its lowest form ; that nothing she 
has done or can do will win from you the most 
meagre affection, But for decency’s sake leave 
her this man, who, however worthless he is, alone 
can content her. Don’t draw down upon your- 
self the ee of every honest creature. 
Don't let it ever be said that you ate her bread, 
were sheltered by her roof, grew strong under 
her loving care, benefited by her griefs, her 
sothiag tal goed tpn pon, eet tae Sorgotten 
nothing but upon you. tten 
her, or remembers ot pear when he nooks her 
help ; you have shown yourself glad to leave 
her for worldly advantage. For Heaven's sake 
show there is some remnant of the woman in you 


yet,” 

“Why don’t you attack Mr, Massey instead of 
a defenceless girl? As for your accusations, I 
scorn to answer them,” angrily, and she shrank 
a little from him, 

“Because in answering them you would 
condemn yourself. They admit of no denial, 
And let me say thav I appealed to you, thinking 
that one so young not be utterly base— 
—belfeving you bt be deterred from doivg 
this great embittering all your after 
life! Child, if I have spoken harshly, it has been 
for your good and fature iness,’’ 

“Tam fiat your {nterest ‘in 
me,” insolently, “but am sorry it takes so 
brutal a form.” She to remove a 
gun and dedi with bright anand toon 

in an t and face 
80 like, yet a0 unlike, Elaine’s aa 

“Suppose we postpone the remainder of this 
very pleasant téte.2-téte until another day! I 
am really incapable of Hstening to you avy 
‘onger, Good-morning, Mr. Vanrenan,” and“to 
left him. 

He did not attempt to arrest or follow her, 


only he watched her with eyes from which all 
anger bad gone, and in which only a vast pity for 
Elaine remained, Who should tell the woman 
he loved of the terrible that had drawn so 
near to her ; certainly could uot, He could 
not bear to dash that new-born brightness from 
her face, or darken the wonderful light in her 
om. His thoughts all unconsciously framed 

mselves into the com b of the poet: *‘ Oh, 
love, my love} had you but loved me!. Surely, 
surely, it had been better for her.” 

That evening Elaine went from home reluct- 
antly; but s poor, sick woman had sent, 

to see her, if but for a short time, and 
she could not shut ber heart against the appeal. 
It was quite dusk when she returned, and at 
each step she hoped the next would bring Gerard 
in sight. She thought, with a little pang, he 
might have been more eager to meether. When 
she reached the garden it was deserted, but she 
stayed a moment to gather a cluster of jasmine 
blooms, and fasten them at her throat. Then 
she'went in. Her soft skirts made no noise as 
she moved ; her step was light, and the inmates 
of the pretty parlour were too engrossed with 
each other to hear or heed her ap , 80 she 
stood In the doorway, and in the dim light eaw 
a white figure she knew was Mab’s; the man 
was so much in the shadow that hie outline was 
indistinct ; but he had an arm about the girl, 
and one of her white hands lay upon his shoulder, 
Faint, with a sudden, awful dread, Elaine neither 
moved nor spoke, and, as she stood there, 
statuesque In her fear, the man’s voice broke 
the silence,— 

‘Mab, my pretty darling,” and the wretched 
listener shivered but made no outcry, for the 
voice was Gerard’s, Then the girl, for whom 
she had’ suffered and toiled and been as a tender 
mother, uttered her fear, but in her tone there 
was no shadow of shame, — 

* Love, love, how shall we tell auntie |” 

A voice, shrill with anguish, cried throvgh 
the darkness,— 

“No need to tell her, she hnows—oh, Heaven ! 
she knows!” and in the moment’s surprise the 
guilty pair stood silent and confused. Then she, 
to whom all things were cruel, spoke again, as 
she slowly drew near them. ‘ Have you hurt 
me enough,” she said, “ or will you stay to show 
me your joy—to contrast it with my anguish % 
Ob, Heaven ! this was my lover, this was to have 
been my husband so soon, and this my niece, 
the child of my tenderest care, Go! go! go! 
your ce hurts me!” 

And then Gerard e, whilst Mab shrank 
farther into the dar , being afraid, The 
man went quite near to the woman he had so often 
eworn “ to love and cherish” until death, and his 
tones were hoarse and unsteady with the con- 
sciousness of her agovy and his treachery. 

“Elaine,” he said, “my conduct must look 
very black to you ; but upon my honour it was 
not premeditated. I meant to be true to you ; I 
strove with all my might to keep my faith, but 
I could not.” 

“Go op,” she sald, when he paused, “You 

cannot wound me more cruelly than you have 
already done,” 
“Tf only you had not sent me away this would 
not have happened,” glad to cast all reproach 
upon her if possible, ‘* How could I believe you 
loved me best? And few men would keep faith 
80 long as I.’ 

“Why ”—she demanded, passionately—" why 
did you send me that message to buoy me up with 
false hopes? Why did you ever return to me if 

ou were not sure of your heart? Heaven ! have 
T net beeen enough anguish that this should be 
laid upon me? Ob, Gerard, Gerard! you had 
done well to kill me rather than teach me this 
most cruel lesson |” 
Then Mab stepped fdrward, a touch of gene- 
rosity making her defend her lover. 
* Auntie,” she said, ‘‘he is not to blame, All 
that has happened is due to me, and me only ;” 
but Elaine cried, sharply,— 
“Go away, I cannot breathe, where you are. 
Go away, Isay. I never wish to see your face 

n ” 


This was an entirely new Elaine, and Gerard 





was startled, whilst Mab, too frightened to con- 





sider anyone but hereelf, slip from‘ the room, 
and locked herself in her little’ upstair chamber. 
When she was gone Elaine grew quieter. 
With a stony horror on her face she drew quite 
close to Gerard, and peering through the gather- 
ing shadows, scanned his features with tortured 
eyes. Then she said, in dull, unbroken tones,-—— 

“You might have spared me thiz. You should 
have remembered how cruel my life has been, 
and so have shown me mercy. What haveI done 
that you should go ill-treat me? Am I less fair 
than once I was? Your look says yes; and if so, 
was it not toiling for her and watching for you 
mademeso? Oh, Heaven! Inever thought tospeak 
thus to you, but to-night—to- night I think I am 
mad, I have'no control over myself, no sence of 
anything but pain. Have not these eight years 
been one long story of woe? Gerard, ob, Gerard |” 
and as she caught and clasped his hands in hers 
her tears fell fast; and he was glad she wept, 
‘* for now,” he egaid, “she will be calmer.” 

He bent over the shuddering form, 

“Elaine,” he said, lamely, “you will always 
have my moat affectionate esteem ; we can always 
be friends,” 

‘* Friends |” she cried, with a fierce laugh, 
“friends, with the memory of this scene befors 
us. No, rather let us be strangers lest the con- 
stant sight of me teaches you to hate me, because 
it recalls your treachery to you, and because from 
loving I might grow to hate you, since you have 
laid my whole life bare.” 

His heart smote him then, and he laid bis hand 
upon her arm. 

* My dear, my dear, I am sorry-——” 

“Sorry!” she interrupted, with passionate 
scorn, “Oh! speak truth to me now. Your 
favourite dog’s death would grieve you infinitely 
more than my spoiled life does. Do not touch 
me, do not speak again—only go. I have borne 
too much already. Let me alone, What have 
you to do with me any longer !” 

She swayed forward, and caught at the table, 
he ashamed and angry moved towards the door ; 
then all her fierce disdain died out, and she was 
again the gentle Elaine. She etsetched out her 
hands to him. 

“Stay ; perhaps I have been too hard, and 
my heart feels only its own pain, even to the 
exclusion of yours. Ob! wish me good-bye-— 
speak kindly—for the last time. After to-night 
do not let us meet again. Kiss me, because you 
oncé loved me, and because I still Jove you.” 

And then as he held her in his arms she broke 
into pitiful sobs that struck upon his heart and 
appealed to his better self. 

* Elaine, my dear, my dear, what shall I say, 
what shall I do? If I forget my own joy to 
minister to yours will you be happier? Oh! 
don’t ask such a sacrifice of mo, anything but 
that—anything rather than give up Mab, and I 
will obey you even to my own cost,’ 

In the darkness he did not see her mournfully, 
bitter smile, as she echoed,— 

" Anything but that, Ah, Gererd, I don’t say 
return to your allegiance, because the heart fs a 
wild thing and ecorns control, and I know, too, 
that ‘love once dead’ does not revive again. No, 
all Lask is that you will leave here—Claremont 
—as soon as possible. I do not wish to see you 
any more. Say, too, to Mab that as her strength 
has been restored so quickly to her she has 
an excuse to return to her aunt. I—I cannot 
meet her day after day with friendly face and 
voice. She, too, must go, Now kiss me. Oh, 
Heaven, this is worse than death. If I have 
not angered you too deeply, if you have any 
compassion for me, say ‘Heaven bless you,’ and 
go.” 

Her hands were clasped behind his head, her 
wonderful eyes blazed iu the darkness, 

He bent and kissed her once upon the mouth, 
and muttered, broken|y,— 

“ Heaven bless you !” and before she had time 
to miss the clasp of hig arms he was goue, and 
she stood forsaken and alone in the room where 
he had so often protested his love. 

Like one stricken with sudden blindness she 
felt her way to the sofa with trembling, uncer- 
tain hands, and, reaching it, fell prone upon it, 
almost mad with the bitter anguish of that 





night, 
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A Mttle silvery gleam of Hight entered the 
room and pierced the gathering darkness, touched 
the bowed, dark head lovingly, trembled over the 
pretty, prostrate figure; the sky grew bright 
with myriad stars, the moon rose higher, and the 
marrow streak of light became a broad, level 
beam, until {t bathed Elaine’s whole form in its 
slivery radiance, ¢ 

Still she did not move, or lift her weary head ; 
still no sob broke from the white lips, and no 
tear stained the pallor of her agonised face. 

Wea o'clock struck, avd Ismay grew anxious 
aboub her protracted absence. 

* Dorcas,” she said, “where can Miss Norris 
be Shall we go to meet her?” 

But Dorcas answered,— 

“T saw her come in a long time back, and I’ve 
been wondering she didn't ring. I think there 
have been high words between her and Mr, 
Massey ; and Miss Mab went to her room more 
than an hour ago.” 

With a vague feeliog of alarm Ismay ran to 
the parlour, and seeing Elaine prone upon the 
couch, cried out in alarm, and hastened to her 
side. 

** Misa Norris! Oh! dear Mies Elaine!” she 
said, “what is ib? Tell me, idear!}” and then 
the weary head was lifted, and the agonised eyes 
met hers. 

The moonbeams made the ghastly face appear 
ghastlier. 

“Oh!” cried Ismay, “what has happened? 
Speak to me, my dear, dear friend,” and began 
to chafe the hands that were icy cold, despite the 
sultriness of the evening ; and yet Elaine kept 
that stravgs silence, and the wonderful eyes 
acemed larger and brighter in their pain than 
ever Ismay had seen them. 

The girl’s tender heart ached for the woman 
who had filled her mother’s place so well, and 
her tears fell fast ou the ficgers she clasped in 
ucr Own, 

“ For pity’s sake! speak or cry! But do nob 
-~do not look like this ; you frighten me!” 

And then FE sine sat up. 

“Ts it you, Ismay?” ina dreary voice, ‘' How 
long have I been here? Why did you seek me? 
Leave me alone—go your way, to your pleasure 
and your work—the others bave forsaken me, 
and, if you are wise, you will follow their 
example.” 

Ismay knelt by her, drew her head down upon 
her own breast, 

“You are very micerable, or you would not 
counsel me to play so fake a part. Oh! my 
friend! my friend! let, others de as they will, 
Vacle Carey and I will always cleave to you. 
Wave you--have you quarrelled with Mr, 
Massey *” 

“We have parted |"’ coldly and steadily, ‘' and 
he is to marry Mab, Hush! Perhaps ib is 
better so ; only just now— just now it seems so 
very hard!" and then the merciful tears came, 
and the girl did not attempt to etay them. 

“'Let her ery,” she thought, ‘‘it will do her 
good and ease the pain of her heart!” 

It was very late when she went to her own 
room, but Mab was listening for her, and when 
ehe heard her step, opened her door and called 
her softly. 

isamay paused reluctantly. 

“What do you want, Mab?” 

“T heard you talking to auntie, and I want 
you to tell me what she says aboat—about Gerard 
apd F 

‘And you!” questioned Ismay. ‘‘She said 
very little, and tried not to blame either of 
you | 

Mab took her by the arm and drew her In, 
closing the door, She whoeled a chair towards 
the girl, but she said she preferred standing, so 
they faced each other, such an utter and violent 
contrast as ie uot often seen. 

The tall, slim, fashionable young lady, still 
dreseed in her laces and jewels, with her bright 
brown hair elaborately dressed, grey eyes and 
fair skin; and the schoolgirl, so unformed in 
face and figure, dark as an Italian, with eyes that 
seemed to have opened under other than English 
skies, large, soft, unfathomable, true and clear ; 





and in her features there was already the pro- | 





mise of » higher and nobler beauty than Mab 
could ever boast. 

‘What did auntie say?” Mab asked again, 
impatiently, for Iemay's scrutiny made her 
mr «fos hy felt inclined to shake her into 
speech, 

** What Miss Norris said I shall not repeat, be- 
cause it was too merciful and kind; but I will 
remind you what thore who learn your conduct 
will think of you. You area snake fn the grass, 
an iograte, and Mr. Massey is a cowardly 
traitor,” 

“Thank you! I want no gratuitous insults ! 
If you came here to make objectionable remarks 
I shall be obliged if you will go at once,” 

Temay Lake's pale, dark face flushed duakily, 
but ehe laughed shortly as she said,— 

“ Had you not fnvited me here I should not 
have come; thie interview is not of my seeking, 
and now I will say good-night. If your dreams 
are pleasant, you will get more than your 
deserts.” 

All that night Elsine lay sleepless upoa her 
bed. With the early morning she rose and went 
to Mab. 

That young lady lifted herself on her elbow, 
and looked a little anxiously at her visitor. 

“TI felt I must speak to you, and so came 
here to avoid interruption. Last night, per- 
haps, I spoke too bitterly, if so, I ask your 
pardon, Bat, henceforth, Mabel, .leb us ta 
plain dealing; after what hae occurred you 
must feel it impossible for you to remain here. 
I shall be glad if you will write Mra. Fountney, 
your health is so far improved that you are 
willing and able to rejoin . I don’t think I 
could bear your engagement should become 
public talk while you are here—tut when you 
have returned to your aunt there is no teason why 
it shculd not be declared, For your mother’s 
sake I will try to forgive you, although the task 
is so hard a one; and for her sake I will try to 
meet you, when—when my grief is less sharp. 
That J can ever take you [ato my love, or 
hold you as dear as hitherto you have been, 
is impossible to me. I think I have no more to 
say!” 

Then suddenly her calmness failed her—her 
self-control gave away. 

**Oh! why have you done this thing? Was 
there not trouble enough in my Iife that you 
should strike this blow! Could. none of your 
suitors content you that you must seb yourself 
to win him from me? WasIso hard to you in 
days gone by that you must needs revenge your- 
self thus?” and fn answer to those passionate 
inquiries Mab could only plead, lamely,— 

“T am sorry, auntie. I did not.uhink of or 
mean wrong to you; and ib fsn’t all my fault 
that Gerard does not love you avy longer. You 
must see that, however prejudiced you are 
against me.” 

“Yes, I see fb plainly,” in her usual quiet 
voice. ‘‘ Bata clear vision isn’t always the most 
enviable thing on earth.” 

And so she went downstalrs to spend that day 
n weary labour, whilst heart and brain cried out 
for rest. 

And Mab lay in her little chamber, alter- 
nately thinking and counting the rose-buds on 
the wall, feeling herself a very badly-treated 
young lady indeed. 

In the evening she met Gerard by appolut- 
ment, and bore him this message from F‘aine,— 

“If it is for your best happiness that you 
should marry Mab I will try to be content ; 
and the only favour I can beg of you is, that you 
will let me see your face no more so long as my 
unhappy love lasts.” 

By the close of the week both Gerard and 
Mab had lefp Claremont, and Carey Vanrenan 
felt he might once again visit the cottage. 

He found Elaine looking very pale and much 
older, Her voice waa listless and her manner 
langoid, but she seemed pleased to see him. 

As he took one small hand in his, and looked 
into her eyes, the love that had burned so long 
and steadsly ia his heart made him faint with ite 
excess, but his bearing gave no sign of emotion, 
aud his tones were calm. 40 

‘*T have been a stranger to the cottage lately ; 





‘* Elaine” his deep volce was atirred 

phe her pain, ‘if I try to tell you how my 
aches for you my will convey but a 
idea to your mind-——” 


and, perhaps, in Carey's heart there lingered 
hope that ehe would yet turn to him. 

Did not Jacob eerve fourteen years for his 
beautiful Rachel—and. why should be complain, 
who, as yet, had served but sixt 

All Claremont was agog with the news of the 

to 


broken t, and Elaine was compelled 
bear much ques as best she could, ~- 
Whose was the t—his or hers? Their 


names were the topic for lively conversation at all 
social gatherings ; but nothing definite could be 


until an rrecerey myi ercs a 
high life in every fashionable paper « the. 
gossips, and filled them with sincere pity “ for that 


poor Elaine Norris, who certainly deserved a better 
fate than to be jilted,” 
“We u that a marriage has been 


arranged between Mr. Gerard Maesey, formerly of 
Bombay, and son ps Massey, of the 6th 
Hussars, and Miss Norris, daughter of the 
la:e Rev, Vivian Norris, of Claremont, and grand- 
niece of Lady Millington. ‘The ceremony will 
take place in November.” 

So died Eiaine’s hopes. And: éfter the first 
bitterness of the blow had passed she. rallied 
agsin, and filled her life, as formerly, with really 
hard work, ’ 

Of all she had toiled for none remained to her, 
and of those she loved two alone were faithful— 
Ismay Lake and Carey Vaurenan. 

Truly, life did nob seem desirable to have or to 
keep ; and if at times she faltered in the way, and 
grew afraid of the desolate fature, there was small 

onder. 


—so stricken ; and it seemed 
she could never rise above 


psssed—each one 
bringing Gerard’s marriage wearer, and she 
would cry to her heart that she should mad 
with her love and despair. Bat the ‘dark cloud 
had a silver ning, and. brighter, happier days 
were in store for her, 

The time would come when ~~ phe 
smile at her then present grief ; finding eafe 
shelter ina good man's love, wonder why she had 
so long been blind to his nobility—why she had 
made herself an idol of common clay, and, falling 
down before it, worshipped {t so well and truly. 
But as yet the way wes rough end dark, and her 
soul fainted with knowledge of the long conflict 
before it, 

Mab was very proud and very happy. She had 
secured au eligible parti, thereby pleasing Mrs. 
Fountney tly, aad she really was as fond of 
Gerard as her nature permitted .her to be of any 
ar onal meget os reproach from b bent, 

She met no ch fr or 
but rather commendation’. Indeéd, «that Jaiy 


frankly owned to the future brideg that ahe 
was a0 delighted with the alliance she should 
give Mab a dowry of a 

Gerard was as passionate and a lover 24 
any girl could desire, even the mos » and 


in her own set it was nob known that he been 
Elaine’s betrothed. 
So everything was bright for the thoughtless, 
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heartless girl ; there wae no thorn in her roze, no 
cloud in her aky ; and congratulations poured in 
from every side, 

Swiftly September and October passed, and her 
trousseau was well-nigh completed! 

Mab’s pretty head was turned with her success, 
and she could only think of pleasures and luxuries 
to come; of the new and beautiful home pre- 
paring for ber, and nothing of her duties as wife 


and co 
At lastthe wedding morning came, sunny snd) 


warm, although ft was mid-November, and Mab, 


arrayed in all her bridal finery, promised “‘ to love, ' 


honour and obey” the man beside her. 

The words fell glibly from her lips, and no 
thought of the lonely woman at Claremont came 
to mar her triumph. Truly it is well.to be born 
heartless and thoughtless, 

Two days after Elaine received the cards “ with 
Mr, and Mrs, Massey’s compliments,” which told 
ber that a chapter in her life was closed, and a 
new ove begun, Ah! what would it be? 

Carey was with her when she took out the 
highly-emboseed cards with ihe silver love-knot, 
and his face wore an expression of pain for her, 

Leaning forward, he touched her band, 

" My dear,” he said, and paused, 

She looked up at him with a faint emile, and 
made answer, — 

"Don’t fear for me, the worst is over now,” 
and when he bad gone ehe unlocked her desk and 
took out all the little souvenirs of the past. She 
had no right to them now, for Gerard was another 
woman’s husband, and tbrovghout all time he 
could be nothing to her: 

They were not many, those little remem- 
brances of dead days, buv they were inexpreesibly 
dear to her, and her eyes filled with tears as she 
looked on then. 

There were & few short notes written by 
Gerard in the very early days of their love—a 
few faded pansies (she remembered the words he 
had said when he.gave them to her), a withered 
rose from which ail fragrance had gone, a lock 
of bair, and a poor photo, a libel on his hand- 
some face ; last of all a poem, crude enough to 
excite ‘a smile in others, but deep and tender to 
her, because he had written it, 

Why will women keep thoee dreadful trifies to 
recall old loves, old hopes, old dreams, and wake 
into fresh life the anguish that has so long neither 
ms nor cried out to them of the irrevocable 
past 

With gautle hand, and lips that quivered de- 
spite her paesionate effort for self contro), Elaine 
lifted these treasures one by one, and after kiss- 
ing them, let them flutter into the fire, watching 
with sorrowfal eyes as they slowly burned. She 
destroyed the portrait last. 

It seemed to her she could not give that up ; 
but then she thought of Mab, and her expression 
resolved into'firmnees ; only as it fell among the 
bright flames she could not watch its destruction. 
She walked to the window and looked out, beat- 
ing her fingers absently upon the panes, aud 
knitting her brows as if in deep thought After 
awhile she turned agaio towards the fire; all 
that remained of her past was a few ashes, 

“Tois over and done with row,” she thought, 
“and I must teach. myself to forget him. He 
belongs to ancther woman, and #2 my love would 
be asin.” She locked her desk and going up- 
stairs dressed herself for walking. ‘I wonder,” 
she said in her heart, as she paced the 
road, “ I wonder if all men are as false as be? If 
it is so, oh! then Heaven help the women!” 

She spoke no more to any of her past ; the 
faint colourcame back to her sweet face, and if 
her eyes looked often weary, what matter? No 
one heeded. this eave Carey, and he only showed 
his sympathy by deeds; of Gerard and Mab he 
said nothing, 

And the autumn and wieter passed, Spring 
with her manifold blossoms came and went; 
htened and glorified the whole earth, 
and still _ toiled on, spendiog ber sma!l 
savings for Fred, who had got into a fast set, and 
seemed Irreclaimable, She did ‘not murmur 
against her lot, and as she said, “her life was 
teo busy for useless repinings.”’ 

If she had forgotten Gerard po.one knew, no 





her patience and goodnees, all that was felt for 
her was love bordering on worship. 

Mab never wrote, never showed by any sign 
that she remembered her childhood’s home, or 
her childhood’s protector. She lived in a gay 
atmosphere, and was rapidly becoming a leader 
of fashion. She spent no hour at home that 
could be spent out, and ber husband grew weary 
occasionally of the ceaseless whirl of pleasure! 
and although he would not confees it even to his 
own heart, he realised that she bad no depth of 
character, no foree of will, and that all her 
accomplishments were superficial, 

But he loved her, and she had pretty, coaxing 
ways when she chose, which beguiled him into 
granting her all she wished almost before she ha? 
proffered ber request. 

Stilt his married life fell very far short of hia 
expectations, but as yet he excused Mab to him- 
self, and defended her saying,— 

‘She is so young ; as she grows older thioge 
will be different.” : 


ees 


CHAPTER VL 


Maz had been married eighteen months, and 
in all that time Elaine had received no letter 
from her, The pain of her niece's ingratitude 
and forgetfulness had wn less, and striving 
bravely day by day she succeeded in conquer- 
ing her own unhappy love, which had survived 
mene anger, absence, and in short, all save 

m 

Ismay, now almost sixteen, was anxiously 
waiting her parenta’ return to England. Cvlonel 
Lake had got his pension, and intended spending 
the remainder of bis life in hia native covatry. 

It was a lovely June evenivg, and Ismay had 
gone to the Hall ; Elaine, iudieposed for walking, 
remained at home, busy on an elaborate piece of 
embroidery, As she sat there, bathed in the 
warm light of the setting sun, her thoughts weut 
sadly back to old daye, aud she sighed as she 
thought her youth was gone and she must pre- 
pare to go down the bill alone. 

Thirty seemed to her s great age—such a long, 
long remove from twenty; ah! she had been 
fair and beloved then. Now half her beauty 
was gone, and she had no lover. Gerard was 
falee, and Carey's hearteatranged because of her 
pereistent coldneae, so she thought as she sat 
alone ; because since Mab’s marriage Mr. Van- 
renan had neither spoken nor shown his love, 
“Oh!” with a awift pang, ‘was it wrong 
and foolish to deny him all? am I sorry now ? 
am I sure I do not regret casting away the 
substance for the shadow? I miss hie old ten- 
derness which I have learned too late to value.” 
Then she quietly resumed her work, a troubled 
look on her fair face. The window was open, 
and through it there came to her all sweet scents 
and sounds ; from the road there was wafted the 
echo of a child’s light laughter, among the 
bushes the birds yeb sang; she heard, too, the 
lowing of oxen in the distant meadows, the 
shouts of the boys as they played in an adjvining 
close ; but another sound reached her ear—that 
of a woman’s swift, light tread on the gravel 
path, and looking up hastily she saw Mab. 

She was so surprised that at first. she did not 
move, but after a pause, she started up and met 
her niece in the hall. 

Mab fiang her arms aboub Elaine's neck, 
eobbing wildly ; the latter, drawing her into the 
room, abut the door, then asked,— 

*' What has happened, Mab?” 

*T have come home to you ; there was no one 
else I could go to. Auntie, I have left my house, 
run away from him,” and then sobs stayed any 
further speech. 

Elaine held the girl from her, and looked 
seerchiogly into her tear-etained face. 

“Why have you done thie? What has hap- 
ome eee why have you left your husband, 

b ’ 

She made her sit down, and then said, 
quietly,— 

“You must tell me all, that I-may be the 
better able to advise you.” 





Mab '‘ would never, never go home again,” that 
Gerard bad been “ very cruel to her, and she was 
not to blame.” 

" My-ehild,” gravely, I think there must be 
faults on both sides; bub try to tell me your 
story calmly. [ think ycu know I shall not deal 
harshly wich you.” 

So Mab, who was rapidly growing frightened 
at her own conduct and the false step she had 
taken, told with many tears how for some time 
Gerard had seeined averre to leading sucha gay 
existence himse!f, or allowing her to do so either, 
He had grown jealous, too, of the attentions of a 
man named Lorton. There was really no need 
(as Mab sald truly) ; perhaps she had been » little 
thoughtless, but, of course, she loved her husband 
very dearly, and he should have been assured 
of that, 

“Lately,” she went ov, “he has been so 
terribly exacting, and watches me as 4 cat watches 
@ mouse or a bird ; that made me avgry, and 3 
would not change my line of conduct to gratify 
his whima, He began to eay cruel things to me, and, 
of course, I wouldn’b submit tamely to his 


married meas he seemed diesa isfied with me, and 
he had far better, have been irue to his first love. 
That put him into a violent passion; bub it 
wasn’t until last night anything seriously wrong 
occurred between ur. [had been dining out 
and he refused to go. 1 was not very weil during 
the evening, and determined to leave before my 
catiiage came, Mr, Lorton eacorted me home, 
and no sooner had I entered than Gerard began 
a fearful tirade upon my conduct, telling me I 
was making my name a byword and a reproach to 
him: I was furious (as, any woman would be), 
and this morning I waited only until he had gone 
out, then, not stopping to pack anything, came 
straight away here, Auntie, l’m very miserable 
I haven’t been good to you, I know, but yow 
won't refuse me shelter!’ clinging about her. 

Elaine unclagped the girl’s arms from round 
her neck, 

“Sit down, Mab, until I bave spoken to you; 
and try to remember that whatever I say is 
prorapted by my. desire to see your’ happiness 
really established, Your ruvning away from 
husband and home fs the worst thing you have 
done or could do. Ib will give the gossips good 
foundation for many a vile story—a wife who 
leaves her husband, after haviag given him cause 
for. jealousy, Jays herself open to the cruellest 
suspicions, And even by your own showing 
you have acted foolishly throughout, Why, if 
Gerard desires a little quiet, a little rest from 
this ceaseless round of pleasure, cannot you 
deny yourself for one evening? Do you think 
his wishes are never to be consulted 7” 

"Oh 1!” Mab said, petulantly, ‘of course you 
wil take up the cudgels in his defence. You 
love him.” 

Elsine’s sweet face flushed, and one moment 
ye! eyes flashed angrily ; but she safd, quietly 
still,— 

“Yes, once I loved him ; but on the day on 
which he married you I renounced my love, and 
held myself absolved from every promise I had 
given him. Another woman’s husband ”—- 
scornfally—*‘ could have no charm for me; and 
if, Mab, you will not listen patiently to me I 
give up your case ab once. Remember, that if 
I have borne Insolence uncomplaining!y before I 
shall nov do so now,” 

She ceased, and Mab said, miserably, — 
“Forgive me, auntle ; I'am so wretched. fF 
don’t know what I say, aud I <ceally did not 
mean toinsult you I promise to listen quietly,” 
"Very well. Besides your love of pleasure 
outside your own home you have given Gerard 
great cause for anger in allowing marked atten- 
tion from any man ; 4 wife cannot be too careful 
of her husband’s honour or her own dignity, I 
do not suppose for au fnetant that you thought 
of the harm you were doing, and you had no 
woman near to-warn you ; but you should have 
remembered that Gerard is the safest guardian 
and adviser you can have, Piesse Heaven, Mab, 
iv fs not too Jate to make reparation, You must 
return at once to him before the news of your 


flight has spread.” 





Then followed incoherent words and bitter 





oue dared.aek ; al] that. was kaown of. her was 


sobs, and all Elaine could understand was that’ 





But Mab cried out, dexperately,— 


insults, aud [ told him {t was a pity he had ever, 
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“T dare nob go back! Oh auntie, he will 
never forgive me--he wil! never believe I love 
him, or—oram sorry. I wish I were dead ! Oh, 
I wish I were dead!” 

A gentle scorn stirred Elaine's heart at the 
sight »f Mab’s pitiable weakness, and her repent- 
ance that seemed so unlikely to work any good ; 
but her voice was almost tender when she spoke 
again 

“You have brought this trouble upon your- 
self, child, and none but you can repair the mis- 
chief, I will take you back to town.” 

But Mab cried oud the more, 

" Indeed—indeed, I dare not go; Gerard’s 
anger will kill me! He will never take me back 
again, or forgive me this scandal.” 

“If we go at once there need be no scandal, 
Oh, for your mother’s sake, Mab, don’t let pride 
or fear spoil all your future life,” 

She knelt by the sobbing girl, and wound her 
arms about her waist. 

“My dear, he loves you, and ‘love is kind,’ 
ready to forgive all wrongs. In pity for yourself 
and for him, go back ; as yet none can know of 
your filght, So far your name is safe.” 

The weak, foolish little thing was weary of her 
sobbing, her resistance, and she really loved 
Gerard as much as it was in her nature to love 
any creature, and she knew shehad been wrong, 
that her present distress was of her own work- 
ing. 

She looked, too, round the pretty, inexpen- 
sively-furnished room, and missiog the luxuries 
of her own home, thought she could not bear 
to lose them, or live the humdrum existence 
Elaine did. So, with a sob, she drooped her 
head upon her companion’s shoulder, and said in 
a childish way,— 

“Take me home; I will do and say all. you 
wish. Indeed, I will be good if only he will for- 
give me.” 

E'aine kissed her, all old resentment being 
gone, and feeling a great pity for the weak but- 
terfly creature who, out of all her friends, had 
chosen her to help her in her need, 

“IT knew,” Mab sald, “ you would not ecold or 
turn me away. Icouldn't think of any one who 
would receive me kindly but you, auntie; I’m 
ashamed of my forgetfulness of you—in future 
we will be the best of friends.” 

But although Elaine answered, “ Yes, dear,” 
she had no faith in this sudden remorse and 
affection ; she knew Mab's nature far too well 
now to be deceived by any transient feeling. 
She rose from her knees. The girl asked,— 

“Where are you going! Oh, pray—-pray don’t 
leave me! Don’t let Dorcas come to me, she 
will say such bitter things.” 

“No one will be unkind to you here,” gravely. 
“Now you must let me go. i must ged a Brad- 
shaw, and see by what train we had best travel.” 

In a few moments she returned. 

“ There is only the mail left us to-night, and 
you are too weary to do the journey. To- 
morrow, however, we can leave Claremont at 
950; we shall reach town by 3.30 eM. Now,I 
am going to send Dorcas to the station witha 
telegram.’ 

Mab made no further protest, or indeed any 
remark ; but lay quite silent on the couch, whilst 
Elaine wrote her message to Gerard. 

“M— is with me. We leave here to-morrow 
by the 9.50 train—will come straight on to 
yours.” 

Then Dorcas entered. Ever since Mab’s trea- 
cherous conduct towards Elaine she had been 
bitter against her, and vow she guessed the 
young wife was in trouble through some fault of 
her own, so she said, austerely,— 

“Good-evening, Mrs. Massey, You’ve pub 
Miss Elaine aboud a good deal, and next time 
you want to come it would be as well to senda 
message. Where’s your husband? I guess he 
has too much grace to show himself here,” 

Mab began to cry again, whilet Elaine said,— 

“ Doreas ! Dorcas! I can’t allow this,” 

“Ob, very well, mise,” sharply; “but if I 
were some folks I shouldn’t have impudence 
enough to step Inafde this house,”’ 

With which parting shob she took the paper 
from the table and stalked out, muttering to 





herself as she went ; but Elaine soothed the un- 
happy girl as best she could. , 

Mab was so wretched, so subdued, so help- 
less, that she would not allow Elaine to leave 
her that night ; so they shared the pretty room 
rg pgp cap re hey and began 

arly mo ti rose 
preparations for the journey. They met Carey 
Vanrenan on their way to the station, and he 
offered his which Elaine declined ; he 
then asked when she would return, and she 
Faia certainly uot later than the following 


y- 

All the way to town Mab sat silent in a corner 
of the carriage, only clasping Elaine’s hand 
tightly ; and when at last the journey was ended, 
and they walked through the busy streets, the 
latter had great difficulty in persuading her 
companion to return to her home, 

She was half dead with fright when they 
entered the hall, and the servant looked curiously 
at her, but Elaine demanded quietly to see Gerard, 
and was told he was in the library. 

Leaving the frightened, weeping Mab In an 
ante-room, she went in and faced her recreant 
lover; he started at her entrance, and rose in 
confusion. Her composure was a striking con- 
trast to his agitation. 

‘* You received my message ?’’ frankly extend- 
ing her hand. “I have brought Mab back to 
you—very penitent, very miserable, and deter- 
mined, if you will forgive her, not to cause you 
any further anxfety."’ 

His face darkened, 

** Neither she nor I deserve any kinduess or 
consideration from you. I think you are less 
woman than angel.” 

She interrupted him gently. 

“I did not come to talk of the past or listen 
to compliments, but in the character of media- 
tor, Gerard, remember she is very young and 
thoughtless.” 

“I have reasoned with her often,” coldly. 
“T have nob been a hard or exacting husband ; 
but she has chosen to view me in that light; 
and having shown herself weary of my congrol 
by this last act, I sgree with her that we are far, 
far best apart.” 

‘There you err, She loves you, and is truly 
sorry for all that has gone. Oh, think before you 
condemn her, and expose your miserable quarrel 
bo oe world, She is only a child, and very 
weak,” 

“Women younger than she are wives, and 
keep their husband’s names free from suspicion 
of scandal. No, Elaine; I am willing to grant 
you anything but this request, because I owe you 
some recompense,” flushing duskily at the memory 
of histreachery. ‘* Ask me anything but this.” 

“TI will take nothing else,” firmly. ‘It is the 
first favour I have ever asked of you, and I will 
not go until you grant it. Iwould not wish to 
blame you even in seeming, or call to mind one 
act of yours to shame you ; butas you justly have 
said, you owe me recompense—yes, for eight 
wasted years—eight years oud of a lifetime. If, 
indeed, you are regretful—if, indeed, you would 
prove your repentance, why, then, give me what 
Task. Oh!” ca his arm as he moved to 
pos — ages . eee to me. Mab was so 
early left an orp it may be my training 
fell far short of what was necessary ane her; per- 
haps I was not wise or firm enovgh for my task ; 
perhaps her life was so quiet, so monotonous, that 
this sudden plunge into gaiety has proved too 
great for her mental balance, In a fit of childish 
passion she left her home. Did you never err 
through some sudden impulse !—are you so per- 
fect (I speak for your good, Gerard) that you can 
afford to judge her so severely ¢ ” 

His face showed signs of relenting, and -she 
went on eagerly, seeing that. 

“Oh, friend! for the sake of old dead days, 
when my will was your pleasure, when nothing 
seemed too hard for you so that it won me to you 
—for the sake of the grief I have suffered, for- 
give Mab. Have you thought what life will be 
to her if you put her away? Thecurious glances 
men and women will cast on you, the malicious 
things they will say of you ; the coldness and scorn 
with which they treat your, child-wife? 
Would you spoil your own life--for the sake of 





our pride—and hers, that has scarcely yet 
i She bears your name ; it should there- 
fore be dearer to you. Her dishonour will be 
yours, and no years of tance and atonement 
will teach the world forgetfulness of such o 
scandal as you will rouse, -Garard, her!” 

He took her amall, trembling hands io his. 

“ You prevail with me,” he said, in a strangely 
shaken voice ; ‘and I love her. I promise I will 
never reproach her with the past; that I will 
endeavour to understand her mooda and share 
them. Where is she? Poor child—how wretched 
she must have been !”’ 

Elaine loosed her hands from his clasp. 

“ You have answered as I hoped and prayed 
you would. NowI will bring her to you. Be 
very gentle with her, Gerard—she is but a weak 
child.” 

She passed out into the little ante-room, where 
Mab sat trembling and crying piteously. 

“ Come,” she said, “‘ your husband has forgiven 


iu. ; 

She took the young wife by the hand, and 
drew her into Gerard’s presence, One moment 
Mab stood shrinking and afraid ; then a voice 
"a the yo te ey i : 

“Won't you s to me, ” and running 
towards by shethrew her arms about his neck, 
sobbing out she had been very wicked and 
foolish, 

Elaine quietly went out, closing the door be- 
hind her. 

When the reunited pair were sufficiently -calm 
to remember her, they sought her, and 
she would stay with them; bat she negatived all 
their entreaties firmly and gently. 

“Tam happiest at home,” she said ; and the 
next day saw her once more [ustalled abt the 
Cottage. 

Elaine had been home » week when Carey 
Vanrenan came to her with the news that he in- 
tended taking a trip to India. s 

"J shall probably be absent about two 
he said. “I think of making my home the 
Lakes (the colonel has elected to remain for that 
period) and returning with them, ‘There is 
nothing for me to do here ; Iam weary of the in- 
activity, and no one will bw vege say 

“You wrong your friends,” Elaine a strange 
ainking at her ets “there are many who will 

t your departure-———” 
e interrupted almost angrily,— 

“That the many will regret me is a matter of 
small consequenca, 80 long as the few remain un- 
touched by my absence. I beg your jon, 
Elaine,” seeing the shadow on her face ; “I ought 
not to have spoken so, and I suppose I should 
feel flattered if what you say istrue. But I am 
T chal io wre tomy ww bark o man 
I lleave every 8 3 a 
ever had a more honest steward than he, and he 
will do his duty to my tenants. I have no 
on that score.” 

“You will enjoy your journey,” she sald, 
shrinking into the shadew, “and return 60 
bronzed and changed we shall fail to recognise you 
Mrs. Lake will be glad indeed to have you wi 
her.” 

“Yes, of course, I shall return laden with 
spoils, What shall I briog ‘you, Elaine?” laugh- 
ingsomewhat bitterly. ‘A shawl, a fap, or » Ben- 
gal tiger for » pet and a playt’ " 

“T want coogi almost ; Peng + ann 
are generously disposed make Isma 
of your gifts ; shawls, fans, onl Tadfan toys would 
be all acceptable to a young girl.” 

“What is the matter with you, Elaine?" he 
questioned amazedly ; “ has anyone offended you? 
have I?” 

“No,” quickly, “Tam not offended; why 
should you suppose euch a thing, Mr. Vanrenan ! 

“Because your voice sounds strange, and you 
look unlike the Elaine Norris I know.’ 

“Or thought you knew,”.with the nearest 
approach to flippancy he had ever heard in her 
tones, “ For once you see me in my true ; 
don’t you appreciate the change?” and her 
was weary. There was « harassed look in 
beautiful eyes, and he said gently,— 

‘© You are not well.” 

She shook her pretty head, 

“You are very good so readily to excuse 
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work, and stood looking from the window, ‘I 


to meet you, or some of us dead, and £0 quiet at 
last ?” 

There was a look in her eyes he did not under- 
stand, so he answered, quickly, —- 

“* We will nob speak of removal by death ; and, 
after all, Elaine, two years wil! eoon ‘pase, and I 
shall be back before you have time to miss me or 
even wish my return,” and shortly after he took 
his leave. 

He was unfeignedly weary of his present ex- 
istence and the hopeless waiting for Elaine's love. 
He wanted toget away from England and her, 
because, whilst so near her, the longing was always 
upon him to tell his passion, and an irresistible 
power drew him to her aide, 

He wae blind to the signs of a new feeling in 
her, and he had not sufficient vanity to believe 
he should ever win her hand. He had waited so 
long that faith had turned to doubt, and hope to 
despair, So he set about his preparations, 
unaware that when he alluded to his coming de- 
parture he wrurg Elaine’s heart with many a 


pang. 

“Oh!” she would say to herself, “if I had 
only récognised his true worth, and my love 
earlier, But now—but now, weary of rebuffs 
and waiting, all his passion for me has died out, 
aud he is glad to leave me.” 

Her days were heavy with pain, her nights 
sleepless or distressed by crnel dreams; and 
always in her soul she cried out miserably for 
the gift she had so often and persistently refused, 
and which she now believed would never again 


be offered her. 
(Continued on page 211.) 








DIANA’S DIAMONDS. 


—0i— 
CHAPTER XXXVII. 


Ar nine o’clock, or rather at five minutes to 
nine the next morning, behold me at the railway 
station, clad as much unlike myself as possible, 
my heart in my mouth, my hands cold and numb- 
ing, my head as it were on fire. I was dressed in 
a new Newmarket coat, unknown as yet to any of 
my acquaintances; and I wore a plain little 
bonnet, a very thick black veil, coming down to 
my upper lip, and I carried in my hand a small 
bag, which I held in a vice-like clutch, for did It 
not contain my diamonds? On leaving home I 
had said to Harris, in a would-be off-hand 
manner :— “Oh, Harris! if Mrs, Rose, or anyoue 
calls, you can say I have gone out for the morning, 
and that I way not bein to lunch.’ Very eure 
was I that I would not be home for that meal ! 
At the terminus I met Ralph, who was waiting 
for me, with an exceedingly grave face, and our 
tickets in bis hand. 

9 came ee Diana ae eaid ; ‘there is nod 
muc to spare, an ve engaged a carriage 
to ourselves, so we shall not be Brenared by 
strangers. I was glad he had had the forethought 
to do this, He also had bought quite a pile of 
picture papers and magazines; and I took my 
seat with a sense of relief that so far it was so 
good, We had not been seen by a sou) that 
knew us; but I was not ao well pleased to over- 
hear the guard remonstrating with the ticket- 
olecies oc Seton i . 

° it’s an engaged carriage; shove him 
in somewhere else, they don't want no company, 
T guess. Don’t you see they are a bride and bride- 
groom 1” 

I was scarlet. I scarcely dared look at Ralph. 
When PP eeprcvuer to glance at him as were well 
out in country, speeding merrily along, past 
fatms and fields, From Ralph’s impassive "6 
pression I laid the flatteriag unction to my soul 
= the guard’s remark bad not reached his 





We were not.long in reaching London, At 
Waterloo we charteréd a hansom, and drove off 
to that busy thoroughfare in which Gold and 
Onyx’s establishment is situated. Bag in hand I 
descended, and walked into their magnificent 
shop, packed with variegated marble, surrounded 
by giass cases, containing exquisite specimens of 
their craft ; cases well guarded by the light eyes 
of several haughty-looking young men. They 
eyed us, and doubtless thought we were a 
married couple, or a couple about to be married, 
desirous of investing in silver plate or jewellery. 
The businese—the hateful business of making 
known my errand—was taken off my hands by 
Ralph. He whispered s word or two to one of 
the assistants, who bowed, and led the way down 
@ carpeted passage, and into a luxuriously 
furnished back-room, lit from the top by a vast 
skylight, Here, one elderly gentleman, with 
very keen eyes, waa seated at a table, examining 
some stones under a microseope, and the very 
Jewieh-looking traders were eagerly superintend- 
ing the performance, They all three looked up 
at us as we were shown in, and the young man, 
our conductor, said,— 

“A gentleman and lady, to dispore of diamonds, 
Mr, Gold,” and then disappeared., 

“Ah!” said Mr. Gold, rising and bowiug, and 
offering me a chair. ‘‘ Diamonds are rather a 
drug in the market juet now. These African 
diamond fields have reduced the value of the stones 
enormously, and placed diamonds within the reach 
of almost everyone nowadays.” 

‘*True,” argued Ralph, politely; ‘ small 





stoner, but fine. ones I fancy still hold their 
own.” 

*' Fine stones} I mean flawless, and of a good | 
colour,” glancing at those on a plece of velvet 
before him, ‘‘ alwaye command a certain market- 
able value; but money is scarce. Times 
are bad, aud buyers are rare. ‘This lady, I 
presume, wishes to dispose of her diamonds ¢” 
said Mr, Gold, glancing sharply at me, 

“Yes ; or if that is not practicable to raise 
money on them,” returned Ralph. 

At this Mr, Gold raised his eyebrows very ex- 
preasively, and bis companions exchanged a glance 
of open amusement, 

Decidediy thelr expectations of the value of 
my jewels were of strictly moderate dimensione. 

Perhaps the lady would allow us to see the 
stones }” 

“ Certainly,” I mumbled, az I hastily tumbled 
at my bag. 

“ Are they Brazilian or African §” he inquired, 
“ Stars, earrings, brooches} ” 

“No,” i returned, still wrestling with the lock 
“The diamonds are Indian. The ornament I 
wish to sell is a necklace,” 

* Oh, a reviere i” 

* You shall see it immediately,” I responded, 
now pulling out my parcel of chamois leather 
and silver paper. “And If you would kindly 
remove those stones from the piece of velvet I 
will lay it on it, and you will be better able to 
judge of its effect.” 

The conviction that I was about to open their 
eyes gave me a certain amount of coursge. 

Alas! it was the jast triumph my precious 
necklace was ever likely to afford me, AsI un- 
rolled it I thought of the murmurs, the whispers, 
the wide-eyed admiration, that had surrounded 
me as it flashed upov my neck, 

I mee | unwrapped it, and with a quick move- 
ment laid the dazzliog object op the strip of 
velvet, well under the light. It sparkled, ib 
blazed—the stones seemed, as it were, to run 
ligt each other, and make one blinding band of 

t, 

For fully as long as you could count thirty there 
was dead silence. Then oue of the German Jews, 
thrown off his professional balance for once in his 
life, loudly ejaculated, — 

** Gott in Himmel!” 

“This is the most—most—” stammered Mr, 
Gold, “ extraordinary — a -—- a — article—I have 
seen—for—for a considerable time.” 

. “To is not extraordinary,” said Ralph, coolly. 
“Tb is absolutely a Itis, as you are aware, 
Tam eure, matchless!” 

The three mals sab and stared. Then 








professio: 
Mr, Gold drew it towards him, and began to ex- 





amine it more closely, having ence more put the 
microscope to his eye, For long time he said 
nothing ; ab length he pushed it towards the 
oldest and fattest of his companions, and turning 
to me said, — 

“A very old ornamént, in miserable con- 
dition 1” 

‘*You allude to the setting!” said Ralph. 
** Yes, it is about four or five hundred years of 
a ) 1 ” 

ere And the stones are cut in the most barbar- 

ous Oriental fashion,” continued Mr. Gold, now 
warming to his work, and proceeding to make 
little of a parure that had literally taken sway 
his breath. 

** | know nothing of lapidary work,” eaid Ralph. 
“ But this I do know, that the necklace was the 
property of Indian princes, and is enormously 
valuable. Even my unprofessional eye can see 
that!” 

“The centre stone I admit fs of astonishing 
brilliancy,” pointing ae he spoke to the Evil Eye, 
which seemed to wink back at his finger with » 
fierce lurid flash. 

“Eh, Herr Schammel! what do you think of 
that white diamond ?” 

Herr Schammel muttered something {: 
German, which, of course, I did not anderstan«!. 

* And,” continued Mr. Gold, addressing him- 
se!i to Ralph. “ May Task, sir, what is your idea 
of the value of these diamonds at a rough 
guess +” 

“ At a rough guers—fifteen thousand pounds at 
least,” returned Ralph, without hesitation. 

Mr. Gold laughed good-humouredly and 
said,--- 

** My dear sir, if you were to take teu thon 
sand off that eum you would be nearer the 
mark |” 

* Will you piedge your professfonal reputation 
on that opinion?” asked Ralph. 

With an air of surprise Mr, Gold looked uneasy 
glanced at Herr Schammel and hie companionr, 
and said,— 

“ Ab such a cursory glance I vould not say any- 
thing that would bind me in such a manner, but 
this I may say at once, that you very much over 
rate their marketable values !” 

“ Yet I was told by a good judge that the'r 
worth was nearer twenty than fifteen thousand 
pounds!” I put in ratber indignantly, for this 
heating down, in the face of the rensation that 
the diamonds had at first made on these three ex- 
perienced judges, made me angry. 

“Ah, my good young lady,” sald Mr. Gold, 
softly. ‘That was some flatterer. Nothing 
pleases ® lady more than to have her jewels 
appraised at double thelr value. Your friens 
was not thinking of being a purchaser. There is 
a great difference between admiring an article and 
buylag it.” 

“Wiil you and theee gentleman carefully 
examine the necklace, and give us your opinion of 


ite value! We will leave it here and return in 
an hour’s time,” said Reiph. ‘“‘That is, if i 
suits you }"” 


“ Yees, yees, !” snid Herr Schammel, eager! +. 
“ That is one goot piau, Come back in an hour 
and we will do business--we will examine and 
consult, and let you know.” 

* Very well,” scquiesced Ralph, taking his 
hat. 

Mr. Gold rose and opened the door in a most 
courtly manner for me to pass out, Undoubtedly 
a lady who owned such diamonds was fully entitled 
to respect, 

"What sball we do for an hour?” said Ra!ph, 
looking ab his watch. “ Take a turn at the Royal 
Exhibition of Water Colours and then have lunch, 
or shall we charter a hansom to the park aud eit 
there under the trees |” 

I voted for the pictures, they would be more 
private than the park, where we would run the 
risk of meeting mutual acquaintances who tni,!25 
be up for the day like ourselves. 

Indeed, in the gallery I recognized two South. 
sea faces, and only fervently truated that they did 
not recognise my figure. My face [ defied them 
to see, 

After half-an-hour’s cursory inspection of the 
pictures we adjourned to s fashionable luncheon 
place, where we sat at a little round maible table 
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and [ was regaled by Ralph’s coumand with a 
bowl of etrong soup, and he had a sendwich and 
@ glass of beer, 

Many other people were lunchiog at the same 
time, some seated in couples, some solitary, some 
in quantities, 

We wera rather near the door, and commanded 
a view of the atreet and all passers-by, 

As Ralph and I sat vis d-vis we conversed in 
low tones about the necklace. 

“ He is a sharp hand, that Gold,” eaid my 
cousin ; “ but if he thinks we are going to let him 
have the necklace for a song he is mistaken, 
When we return do you remain fn the shop, and 
I will do the bargaining. I will tell him that we 
are not pressed to sell it,” 

“Ob, Ralph, bub we are!” 

“* Well, if the worst comes to the worst, I my- 
self will advance six thousand onit, I would 
gladly give you the money right out. Nothing I 
should like more, but I spend every shilling of my 
income, The park and the yachtswallow it dowa 
wholesale, and I, like yourself, cannot touch a 
pepny of my capital. However, I can raise six 
thousand on a mortgage.” 

ci Never for me, Ralph! I would not take 
At.’ 

“No; but your mother would, She fs nob so 
sensitive,” 

“ Why should you psy her debta? With meit 
is different,” 

“Well, I hope after this that you will have 
done with her and her money matters, At any 
rate, you will be out of ber way if Hugh’s regiment 
goes to Ireland,” 

“Ralph!” I gasped. “There fs Hugh—he 
and avother officer have just gone past. Aad 
oh! what, whatamItodo? They have stopped 
and turned, aud they are actually coming In 
ere |’ 


a) 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


Mx words were ecarcely out of my mouth when 
the door swung open, and Hugh and a man [had 
never seen before strolied in, and went up to the 
frixzy-haired young lady at the counter and 
ordered refreehments. 

Ib. was to supply the wante of the strarger 
that they bad called ia, for I knew that Hugh 
never ate lunch, saying thet he considered it 
“San insult to bis breakfast, and an injury to bis 
dinner.” 

As Hugh was not eating he had ample time to 
look about him, and his eye fell on a friend at 
the next table but one to ours,fwho loudly hailed 
him, saying, — 

“ Hullo, Halford! What are you doing up in - 
the village ¢” 

“Only up for a couple of hours’ ‘business at 
the Horse Guards.” 

“ Quartered at Portsmouth now, ain’t you?” 

“Yes; but I’m at this confounded camp of 
exercise just now.” 

“Oh, yes! By the way, now ‘you are a 
married man you are not as keen for these fm- 
promptu affairs as you were? I hear that Mrs, 
H.is the belle of Southsea, and that her dia- 
monds make your eyes water! You fell on your | 
lege, old chappie, Has she any sisters? I'm in 
the market till, you know!” 

‘* And likely to be there,” returned Hugh, 
witha grin, ‘I could not honestly recommend 
~you to any girl, Craufurd; you are too hard in 
the mouth for double harness.” 

‘A case of the pot abusing the kettle! I 
should. not answer for your domestic harness, 
eplashboard, aud splinterbar if you happened to 
get an unexpected cut,” ; 

Such, for instance, I said to myself, as his dis- 
covering me that moment. 

He took no notice of this sally, He had caught 
sight of Ralph and me—me merely ag Ralph's 
veiled companion. 

“ Hullo, Torpichen |” he exclaimed, as. Ralph 
etood, and placed himself: well between us, 
** When did you come up to town!” 

‘'This morning.” 

** Seen anything of my—of Dianai” 


“Oh! Well, I hope to get home in a day or 
two,” 

Then he looked very hard at me, glanced slg- 
nificently at Ralph, with a scornful, satirical ex- 
pression in his eye, as much as to say “Ab, ah ! 
old man, I have found you out.” 

Taoea he nodded carelessly to my companion, 
joined his friend, who took bis arm, and walked 
him away, aud as they went Hugh, I know, said 
eomething—eomething about Ralph and hie lady 
friend, which delighted and tickled the other, 
and then they both left arm-in-arm, laughing, 

I felt furtous with Hugh, Query, would he 
have been so amusing if he had known that the 
veiled lady was his own wife } 

“A narrow squeak! ” ejaculated Ralph, draw- 
ing a long breath, and wiping his forohead with 

is handkerchief, 

As for me I had no nerve for these kind of 
scenes, no heart for dancing on volcanoes, I was 
so unhinged that I was obliged to remove my 
veil, which was suffocating me, and to ask for a 
glass of water. 

After I had recovered my self-command we 
once more sallied forth to Gold and Onyx, which 
was nob many yards distant, 

As we entered I saw that.every eye was fixed 
on me—undispubably the fame of my diamonds 
had been noised through the establishment. 

I did not repair to the vate sanctum, as 
previously. According to bia wish Ralph wend 
alone, and I sat in the shop and waited, and 
looked at the contents of the glass case beside 
me, and wished myself safe ab home in my own 
drawing room, 

Ra)pb was away an hour. He told me after- 
wards that they had had a tremendously tough 
struggle—he single-handed against four others, 
for Mr, Ooyx had joined the party, 

Vainly they had | talked, ed, and ex- 
pounded, and backed one another's opinion. 

Ralph was inflexible, Six thousand pounds or 
he took the necklace elsewhere; they were only 
losing time, 

He triumphed {n the end, and I was sent for, 
and requested to sign a receipt for a cheque for 
six thousand pounds paid on account of a dia- 
mond necklace by Messrs, Gold and Onyx. 

The cheque was on Covit’s Bank, and it was 
too late to cash it that day, I received it lan- 
guidly—-a miserable little strip of paper in ex- 
change for my beloved diamonds, which Mr. 
Gold now swept up with a fat, white, greedy 
hand! And I signed a receipt, ‘‘ Diana Hal- 
ford,” in rather trembling characters. 

There was something else to sign-——a regular 
prim-looking written agreement, which seb forth 
these facts, that “if Mra, Diana Halford did not 
redeem her diamond necklace within the space 
of twelve months it was to be the sole property 
of William Gold, James Onyx,’ and Hermann 
Schammel on a further payment of six thousand 
pounds, and meanwhile Mrs. Diana Halford was 
to undertake to pay ten per cent. interest 
quarterly on six thousand pounds already 
advanced to her.” 

This I also signed in a still more shaky hand. 
Little did I guess that those two signatures 
were, so to speak, two big nails hammered into 
my own coffin, 

Now that the bargain was clinched Mesers, 
Gold and Co, permitted their professional attitude 
to relax, and broke forth into uameacured praises 
of the Begum’s necklace. 

Such stones had not been in the market within 
their memory. The central pendant . was 
supveme, and musb surely be an_ historical 
jewel, Oould I favour them with any iaforms- 
tion $ 

I fold them sll that was in my power. How 
that the age of the necklace was unknown ; how 
aod where it. had been found; how ib was 
regarded with great superstition; and how the 
stone that they supposed to be historical was 
known as the “ Evil Kye.” 

As I said this it seemed to emit an angry flash 
at me, as Mr. Gold held it uprepturously against 
his coat. Perhaps it was threatening me for 
thus pawning ft, and promising to punish me in 
some way. Who knows! « 


“ The stones are massed and muddled up in the 
most extravagant fashion. If you don't redeem 
the necklace we shall break it up, and distribute 
the stonés, The Emreror of Russia has an agent 
looking out for seme really fine diamonds, and I 
know of other purchasers from America and 
Australia.” 

Tt was evident that Mr. Schammel wae pleased 
with the bargain. Ralph took charge of the 
cheque, and I resumed my empty bag, and we 
withdrew, followed to the shop entrapce by our 
four companions, 

Having no time to lose we drove off at once to 
Waterloo, and I reached home without any mis- 
adventure by six o'cleck in the evening. I was 
worn out by the long, exciting cay, and my head 
ached as it had never ached before, I told 
Harris that I required no dinner, and went up 
to my room, undressed, and swallowed a cup of 
tea. 


After this I went to bed, and laid my weary 
head on my pillow, having placed the cheque for 
six thousand pounds carefully beneath it, 9 ~ 

Next day Lady Lorraine's maid came to see 
me after breakfast with a verbal message from 
her mistress, 

“‘ Her ladyship’s compliments, and if I had 
been able to do her ‘little commission would I 
meet her at the circulating library at four 
o'clock,” to which I replied, — 

“Please say yes to both questions to your 
mistress,” 

Toianette war, no doubt, well used to timi- 
lar little mysterious errands, and went away 
smiling, 

‘*And so you have managed it beautifully,” 
whispered Lady Lorraine that afternoon, as we 
peace grace a big book-case together, ostensibiy 
looking for novels. ‘Your area darling!” she 
added, as I placed an envelopein her which 
she instantly tore open, and critically inspected 
ita contents, “It's oll right, I see; it’s on 
Coutts. Here,” holding out a book, “is the 
very thing to.euit you,and when you have read 
it give it to Captain Halford to peruse. Ib may 
do him good, It’s called ‘The Jealous Hus- 
band.’ There is a little note between the leaves 
intended only for your own eyes.” 

So asylog she thrust the volume Into my 
hand, aod walked away. 

Well, at any rateI had done my duty, and 
no one expects to be thanked for that; but 
when I thought of my poor pawned necklace, of 
the terrible risks I had run with Hugh for her 
sake, I did think—yee, with tears smarting in 
my eyes—I did think she would have seemed a 
little grateful, She had not even said thank 


Pyou ! 


‘After all,” seid an foward voice, “she ts 
your mother, and your service to her is bat ber 
right.” 

Re Well, I had done all I could, No mcre she 
knew, was in my power, and having accomplished 
my duty I might, I hoped, look for my reward in 
pence at home, 

I regarded it as a good augury that when TI 
drove up to our house the door was opened by 
Hugh himself, who seemed delighted to see me, 
and now that there was a load off my mind, that 
delig it was mutual, 

e went up to the drawing-room and had tes, 
and as I nipped mine, and he stood loo at 
me, with his cup and saucer in his , he 


said, — 

'* You are looking wretchedly ill, Ranee ! What 
is the matter with you?” 
“ Nothing. I've had rather a headache the 
last few days.” 
"Probably because you stay Indoors too much. 
Were you out yesterday *” j 
“TI should rather think I bad been out yester- 
day; but I merely muttered a monosyllabic 
assenb. ee Fe, Oe. 
“Tf you are going to lowe your roses I muat 
call in the doctor, Do you know that a fellow 
told me yesterday that he heard that Mrs, Ha!- 
ford was the belle of Southsea t” 
"Yes, [know. Had I not heard him with my 
own ears? 








* Yes ; 1 aaw her yesterday driviog with Mr. 
Rose,” 


There is sufficient material for four neck- 
laces,” said Herr Schammel, impressively. 


I nodded and coloured, Poor Hugh, he tock 
my blush for modesty. He never t that 








my colour was the blash of fear and shame, He 


“There, now, you are as red as & peony, I wish 
that pretty pink would stay in your cheeks. 
Why should you blush? You know very well 
that you are out-and-out the prettiest girl in 


Southsea 1” 

“Girl!” I echoed. “I feel as If I were 
fifty t” 

‘Oh, do yout Walt till you are fifty, and 
you will feel rather different. You, perhaps, 
will like to imagine you are tweaty, like some 
mature dames, “a as rer friend Lady sau 
raine? Renee, have you kept your promise about 
her 1” by pene og , as ib were tranafizing 

Soe eyes, 
looking into the txpot 
house: since I went 


a has chateen'le this?” 
“« No” aid 

Rs ape! bay on apalharimaacl 

o ‘0. 

“ That's a good ”" stooping over, and brush- 
ing m Uae eek wile ts Sanctaote “and 
you wilh Bnd that virtue will have its re- 

ward.” « (Oh) would it?) “Iam glad to see that 
Jou can huey Fou ‘word, aud are to be trusted. 
I have taken most inveterate dislike to that 
woman, with her emiles, and her airs of axssump- 
tion, and her fine dresses and her fascinating 
ways, 1 would almostas soon see you associating 
with a bad-case of smallpox. Her mind is poison- 
ous, and would contaminate yours, my little wild 
jangle flower. I know her tory, aud It ix not 
a good une, No wonder she never refers to its 


Taleo i history, Was it uot all written 
out on thin sheets of paper, and locked away in 
wy dressing-case upstairs! So I eat silent and 
played with the fringe of the tea-cloth, and looked, 
as I felt, wretchedly uncomfortable. 

“ Well,” said Hugh, after a pause. ‘I think 
Til have time to go down to barracks before 
dinner, and see some of the fellows, and pick up 
the news, and I shall probably bring J Hare 
back with me.” "> « 

Jack was oar’ frequent guest ; he and I had 
buried the past, and the meaiory of a certain 
scene one moonlight night, 

“T always had an idea that you had a soft spot 
for Halford,” he ead, very cooily one day. ‘* And 
I know he was desperately apoony on you. But 
= I believed he would not ask-you, as you 

had money, aud he had not a rap.” 

Atleast you werenot deterred by the same 
seruples,” I said sharply. 

“Ohl” with a laugh. ‘I'm a different sort 
of fellow, I am.nob.a bit. proud, and he is as 
proud as Luelfer, He must have been desper- 
ately fond of-you to m you, and swallow 
his seusitiveness, For once I heard him.eay, and 
id stuck in ay mind ab the time, that marrying 
& woman for her — very much like set- 
ting - rat-trap, and bating iy with your own 

ager 1” 

In spite of various little passages-at-arms Jack 
-and I wank friends, 

He often made third at our table, joined our 
rides, or squeezed Into the front seat of the yic- 
‘torla, Tonight he.reburned with Hugh, boiling 
over with news and ts, and he and Hugh 
vied with one another joke and stories, and 
witty retorta, 

A: for me “TI was dall and aflent. I had not 
‘yet recovered from my expedition to town, nor 
the fright Haugh had given me, Presently Jack 
said something thet cadved me to prick up my 

cara, 

“Tow ppcde ont have set Manet thas we settled 
at cepa bone that we are bound 
& gives big ball before wa Teave'for Ireland 1 
‘oe people bere have been. * étyil, and we 


than ¢ nine daye’ 
and a special train for prey 
best foot foremost |” 
‘Yes, we will,” said Hugh, {Aad Ranee, 
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you must write over to Paris and order a stun- 
ning frock from Madame what's-her-name ! ” 

* Yes,” argued Jack. ‘‘ And I shall take leave 
to present your buugqae), provided, for the credit 
of the regiment you will promise to wear your 
diamonds? ™%h, will you promise!” eyeing me 


eagerly, 
oa Yes, Ranee,” chimed in Hugh. “I am, as 
ve know, generally against their display ; they 
ook so startliag on the neck of what Selina con- 
temptuously calls ‘the wife of a captain in 
regiment!’ Nevertheless, on such an 
occasion as 2 big regimental ball, we aro all bound 
pad map best foot’ foremost. So) my love, I 
endorse Jack's bon this forthcoming 
Mrs. wn tie Py special desire, 


e. I smiled o faint 
ell over.. Here was a 
contingency for which Twas wholly uoprepared. 


“ - % 


cxtarTee xtuik, 


Wat — of I euffered before” that 
ball took p I to 'deeount forthe 
absence igre my  Semites So much for beiog 
the owner of remarkablejeqels | 

If 1 did not wear them they would be missed, 
and what was I to 
noon dance on ‘the guardsbip) a hurried 
parley with my mother when Hugh was not look- 
ing—my mother, the waosb admired of all bo- 
holders, as usual, 

Her rather impatient reply to my whispered 
entreaty was,— 

“Ob, brazen it out! What a littla/dgot you 
must be! He will believe whatever you say, 
thanks to your artless eyes. Tell him anything. 
Tell him the clasp is broken, Tell him whatever 

ou like,” 

“Yes; but I cannot always say that the clasp 
is broken,” i whispered, appsalingly. “Do help 
me!” 

But already her head was turned in the 
opposite direction, already she was conversing 
gaily with a good- -looking, clean-shaven post- 
captain, and I must only get out of my dilemma 
ad best I could—and alone, 

The clasp excuse answered for once. When I 
eame tripping greene in @ cloud of io 
tulle, satin coral and seayeed, Hugh exclaimed 
in admiration; ~~ 

* But,” he added, as I sbood ander the full 
glare ot thie gaeinthe dining-room, '‘ where are 
the’ diamonds +” 

“They would not go with this dress,” IT 
answered, pale to the lips, 

“Not Why, I would have thought they 
would have gone with auything, and you are 
always 80 keen about wearing them, Run away, 
and put them on. You won't be a niinute, and 
you know you promised Jack |” 

“Yes ; but thenI' had not seen my dress,” I 
answered promptly. Alas! how readily I was 
adapting myself to the art of telling liew! “You 
see, It is a ssa costume !” 

**Do you mean a bathing dress 1” 

‘** Well, that’s the only kind of sea costume 
that I have ever heard of.” 

“T mean a dress that typifies the ocean. Look 
here, at the green tulle and satin, the tulle draped 
with seaweed, coral, aud even shells! Is it not 
novel aud lovely ?” 

"Lovely !” looking at me, “Ob, ye, I grant 

you that ; but why not the diamonds 

“ Dou’t you see that would be ae of place? 
They donot come from the sea, “Now, pearis do, 
and this sweet little string of seed arle ix the 
very thing, and it matches my pearl bracelets and 
aye tings in my hair,” 

Sharm !” he exclaimed, contemptuously, 

“Yes; sham!" 

"Well, even if they are'a little out of keeping, 
T would rather have real diamonds than mock 
pearls any day.” 

“No doubt.” and now hard pressed, I fell back 

other excuse ; ‘‘ bub the. clasp of the dia- 
is necklace is out of order.” 

“Ob ! why did you nobesy sc at first? You 





remind me of a fellow who was had up before the 
colonel for not attending as member of a garrison 
court-martial, and who gave bis reasons for 
absence as follows :—‘ Firatly, because I was feel- 
ingindisposed ; secondly, because of the inclemency 
of the weather ; thirdly, because it entirely ex- 
caped my memory !’”’ 

T laughed heartily at this Httle Ulluetration— 
laughed quite naturally-—and led the way to the 
brougham, declaring that, even as it was, we— 
considering we were joint host and hostess with 
various others—were disgracefully late, 

Everyone was at thé ball that was anyone. 
Troops of es came*from the Isle of Wight 
and from Lotdow, and @mong the latter Aunt 
Falford and Selida, the former all velvet and old 
point and smiles ; the latter io pink eatin, and an 
exeorable temper. My costume pul: her out. 
She eyed it up and down as she talked to me, 

That gown of yours must have cost s pretty 
ear pounds at léast |" she burst ont av 


ar do not know—the bill has nob come fn yet ; 
bat I do not think it willbe so mitich.” 

‘'Porty pounds each for gowns willsoon make 
a fine hole in eighteen hundred a-year,” 

** $0 they would; but Hugh wished me to look 
well, and told me to order a pretty frock.” I 
anewered, apologetically, 

“Oh, indeed |” suiffiog. “ And'then, in tha 


‘| case, why did you not wear your reimarkable dia- 
1 I smatohed (at an alter. ‘ » tuted 7 


monds ?” 
They would nob correspond with the cos- 
tume,” i answered, now turning away. 

The ball was crowded, and very successfal. 
All the officers did their duty well as hosts. 
Ralph was there. He looked distinguished, spite 
of his waiter-like black coat—distinguished and 
young. 

He asked me to dance, and I complied, sad 
efter a few turns we strolled away, and sat ina 
little frequented tea-room, 

I wanted to talk to him, and to thank him, 
for I had never seen him since our joint ex- 
pedition, and he had evidently something to say 
to me ; se we sat on the same ottoman, our heads 
close together, our faces consealed by my big aea- 
green satix fan, and I rapidly told him how [ 
made over the cheque, how Hugh had questioned 
me closely about Lady Lorraine, and what deope- 
rate straits I had been put to to account to Hugh 
for the curious freak of wearing astring of mock 
pearls tustead of my lovely real diamonds, I re- 
jated every word that had passed between ua in 
the dining-room, not forgetting the little anec- 
dote which concliided the conversation, and at 
which Ralph laughed immo‘erately. 

** But it is no laughing matter, all ihe same,’ 
he added, gravely. ‘I have a kind of hideous 
presentiment, Diana, that that little trip of oura 
anent your necklace, or élsa the necklace iteelf, 
will get us into. some scrape yet.” 
re He gezod at me earnestly, and I looked back at 

m, 

“Tt the worst comes to the worst you can 
sacrifice me, I have bros’ shoulders, and car. 
bear the brunt of the row bar! than you can.” 
G&No, no, dear Ralph!” I said, placing my 
gloved hand on his arm. ‘TI shall never allow 
you to suffer for me ; I will bear it all.” 

“Perhaps you will nop have a voice in, the 
matter? ‘ Perhaps-——” and he stopped auddonly. 
I followed his glance, and soon discovered Hugh 
atthe buffet, ostensibly waiting upon astout old 
chaperon, but in penltty watching us, with eyes 
of angry incredul! 

“Come!” I sai "Hiding abruptly! ‘ We will 
hope for the best. I must ask you to take mw 
back to the ball-room, as I am engaged for the 
next dance.” 

I danced it with Jack Hate, who wae a capital 
oatereaf ; and as we paused now ard then to take 

reath and watch the obher people, he teased me 
pee see ae apbdraided me for nob wearing 


m 
Y You proaitesd you kuow, and you have 
brokeb your word. You did not even deign to 
wear my bouquet!’’ ; 
“T @id not pa it,’ I answered lightly. “It 
would have been accepting a reward under false 
pretences ; besides, I could not wear hothouse 


“flowers when I have seaweed in my dress I’ 
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“No! and a very pretty dress it is—heaps of 
people say so, You and Halford are a creditable- 
looking couple, and certaluly raise the average 
good looks of the corps. Bub why!oh, why! 
did you not sport the diamonds? They reflec 
® borrowed light on every one in the regiment. If 
@ captain’s wife can wear fifteen thousand pounds 
round her neck, what can the majors and 
colonel’s wife dot It makes a nice kind of rule 
of three sum. Who are you going to dance the 


next dance with! With Halford?! Oh, I say! | 


that’s absurd |” 

“Why is it absard? Does It follow that 
because we are married we must never dance to- 
gether,” 

“Yes ; you get enough of one and another, con- 
sidering that you are partners for life. Halford, 
here! I make you over Mrs, Halford in due form, 
I think it is very greedy of you to dance with her, 
and tbis isa divine waltz-~' Bid me good-bye!’ 
You might let me have it, like a good fellow !” 

“No, certainly aot! Why should Ii” 

“Ihave just been telling her that she is an 
ornameat to the room; but all the same, I'll 
never forgive her for not wearing her diamonds !” 

My diamonds ! my diamonds! was I never to 
hear the end of them? As we swam round and 
round to the strains of Bid me good-bye,” I 
glaucel about over Hugh’s shoulder, and took in 
crowd of faces watching the dancers. My mother, 
who understood the full effect of a tardy arrival, 
atood aloof, exquisitely dressed, the centre of a 
little knot of satellites, I fancied that her, eyes 
followed us languidly ; indeed, I may vay without 
conceit that ». good many people watched use—and 
why not? 

Hugh was the best dancer in the room ; and I, 
if I was nothing else, was the best-dressed young 
woman at the ball, Was it imagination, or, as I 
floated by, did I really hear one spectator whisper 
to another,— 

**] wonder she is not wearing her diamonds 
to-night 1” 

We stopped a few minutes, and leant against 
the wall; at least I did, and fanned myself 





vigorously. Then I glanced at Hugh. Scarlet 
became him ; he always looked well in uniform, 
especially in his mess drees, But as his eyes meb 
mine they did not smile, and I knew at once by 
their expression that he was about to make some 
disagreeable remark. 

" Diana” (he always called me Diana when he 
was angry), ‘Iam sorry to see that you have 
developed a taste for flirtation. You were firt- 
iog with your cousin this evening. I saw you, 
and one word is as good as twenty—J won't 
stand it!” 

“Then you will have to aft it,” I answered 
pertly. 

**Nonsense! I am not joking. You had your 
hand on his arm, and were looking up in his face 
aa if—as if--——” stopping. 

“As if what? Oat with it,” I exclaimed, 
angrily. 

co would have believed that Captain and 
Mrs, Halford as they leant agsinet the wali, fn 
a most public position in the ball-room-—" and 
such a handsome couple!’ as I heard an old 
lady remark—were carrying on a battle royal ? 

" As if you were fond of him. I’m ashamed to 
say it!” 

“AndIam not, Iam fond of him!” 

“ Diana |” 

“ Yes, as my friend and cousin |” 

“T do not permit my wife to have any friend 
of my own sex besides myself!” 

“Oh, indeed!” I replied, with a scornful toss 
of my head. “I suppose I must for the future 
cut Mr. Parish and Jack Hare—that is, if you 
expect me to obey you?” 

“Which I certainly do! Bat you are qrite 
on a different footing with Jack and Mr. Parish 
to what you are with Ralph Torpichen, and when 
you talk of the three in the same breath you talk 
nonsense, and you know ft!” 

“ Diane,” sald a voice on my other side. I 
turned quickly, there was Ralph | Had he heard ? 
Most probably he bad, for he was looking graver 
than ever. ‘Can I speak to you for a second } 
Something very important.” ¥ 


18 AN OLD LADY BERE WHO IS WEARING YOUR DIAMOND NECKLACE!” RALPH HAD WHISPERED INTO MY BAR, 


"“ Yes, of course you can, for a hundred seeonde- 


if you like,” I rejoined, for Hugh’s speeial bonefit. 


“Ie it anything very important ?” holding up 
ything 


ray fan playfully, se if to make a screen 
us, 


“ Well—yes—it is rather,” bending his head 
towards me, and speaking in a low and harried 
voice. 


"TI thought I would tell yeu,” he eoneluded, as 
he drew himself onee more ereot, and quietly 
moved away. 

The face that I exhibited when I moved my 
fan must have been chalky white, I felt beads 
of perspiration already standing on my forehead. 
Even Hugh was startled out of his wrath at my 
ghastly appearance, 

“What is the matter, Rance? Are you ill? 
Come away out of this hot room. + hae 
made you look like this? What has that 
fellow been telling you! Now, I insiss om 
knowing!” 

I shook my head, and faltered out,— 

“Nothing! I am giddy, and the room is 
stifling |” i 

Was {fb likely that I could repeat what had 
been whispered Into my horrified ear ? 

“There is an old lady here ib the outer 
sitting-room, looks like a Jewess—husband rich 
financier. She is wearing your diamond neck- 
lace |!” 


T felt as if I was golng to faint. 5 tottered 
into the first ante-room, and man to reach: 
the door of the sending Hugh for « glase 
of iced water. Then idly around,, 
where chaperones were benched in dozens; and 
yes, there, near the door, sat an enormously stout 
old lady in a gorgeous velvet gown—é¢ut rather 
low in front ; and sure enough on her throat 5 
recognised my late necklace—a necklace that no 
one who had once seen it could ever mistake. I 
fancied, too, that there was an unusually vivid 
fiash from the Evil Eye as it met mine, 








(Zo be continued.} 
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CHAPTER XXXL. 
AN UNEXPECTED VISITOR, 


Awayin Eogland the interest In what was 
called the “Oakenhurst Murder’? was dying 
down. Weeks ed into months and yet no 
arresta were made, and no new light was thrown 
on the matter, The public acon wearies of a ro- 
mauce in which fresh details are lacking, especially 
when other and fresher romances are cropping up 
every day in the pewspapers, and so people began 
to forget the fate of the beautiful Countess, 
whose tragic end bad made such a sensation, and 
whose rnourderer had nob yet been brought to 
jastice, 

A few there were who still kept up an un- 
flagging interest, Inspector Rowley being one; 
but even he was ning to lose hope, for some- 
how the clue that he followed so eagerly had 
slipped through hia fiogers, and that thousand 
pounds looked farther off than ever. 

Sheldon had escaped from England without 
being traced, and the charred remains of the 
letters he had bought from Melanie Coote had 
told nothing, except that they contained declara- 
tions of undying love towards Lady Carstairs, 
and Mrs, Redwood was still too ill to give 
evidence, 

As for Mrs. Alec Beresford, she had vanished 
as completely as snow in the sunshine, without 
leaving « single trace behind her, 

Rowley’s own opinion was that she was dead, 
and sometimes Alec felt inclined to agree with 
it, But this was only when he was in an 
unusually desponding mood ; as a rule he felt not 
only convinced that his wife wae alive, but that 
she would come back when her inn2cence could 
be proved, 

_ Meanwhile he continued to live at Oakenburst, 
although Lady Rosaline, trying vainly to bridge 
over the gulf between them, wrote him piteous 


“ guNIOE—-MY WIFE!’’ aLuc oRIED; “HEAVEN HAS SENT YOU BACK 


him to join her, All her entreaties werein vain, 

He was determined to stay on in the home that 
| had been Eunice’s, and to carry out ail the plans 

he and she had projected in the early days of their 
married life, 

Todo this seemed to be making some amends 
to the youvg wife whom Fate had treated so 
ernelly, 

And so time slipped away. Christmas passed, 
and the New Year camein. It had been a sad 
enough Christmasfor poor Alec, weighed down as 
he was by memories and ec. Oh! if he 
er live these last twelve months over 


He was sittiog in the dining-room after his 
solitary dinner, Dessert was on the table, and 
the flames of the pine logs on the hearth were 
flashed back in ruddy sparkles from the silver 
dishes and cut glass decanters. 

Alec’s cigar had gone out, and as he leaned his 
head on his hand there was such a depression in 
his attitude that the dog by his side sat up on 
his haunches aud whined dismally. 

Outside the night was roughand stormy. The 
wind crashed through the trees, sending great 
boughs whirling down on the grass, and moaned 
through the chimnies as ff it were in mortal 
agony. The ivy, broken loose-from ite supports, 
tapped against the window panes, now softly, 
now with more insistence, as if there were uu- 
happy spirits outside asking to be Jet in. 

Hush! What was that! Alec started to his 
feet, and the collie growled angrily. ‘Shab im- 
perative knocking on the glass could never have 
been caused by the ivy—it must surely have been 
made by living, human fingers. 

The young man hastily crossed the room, and 
pulled back the curtains, which, however, had only 
been partially drawn, so that a view of the In- 
terior of the apartment could be obtained by any- 
one outside, The window wes a French one, and, 
without a moment’s hesitation, he threw it open 
wide. 

“ Who is there?” he exclaimed, loudly. Who 





wtters from different watering places, beggirg 





wes Jt knocked ?”’ 


TO ME AT LAST.” 













There waa a pause of a few instants, and thes 
Alec's heart stood etill for o minute, as & prelude 
to beating eo loudly he was almost choked, Ac 
woman's form etepped out of the darkness of the 
winter night—a woman's form, wrapped in black 


garmente, which were wet with rair, and 
bore stains of travel, and as she threw back the 
heavy veil that had covered her face Alec knew 
that his hope was fulfilled, his prayers were 
answered, 

“ Eunice—my wife!” he cried, his voice 
hardly rising above an agitated whisper. ‘* Heaven 
has sent you back to me, at last, at Inst |” 

He drew her ineide with tenderest care, he toole 
her to the fiteplace and placed her in the most 
luxurious arm chair, then he divested her of the 
soaking mantle, and threw off her hat so that 
the small pale face, with ite wealth of dark hair, 
became visible—the face that was to him the 
sweetest in all the world | 

She watched him in bewilderment, ‘but sub- 
mitted passively, even consenting to drink the 
glass of wine he poured out for her, whose 
generous warmth brought a faint glow of colour 
to ber milk white cheeks, but when he sank on 
his knees by her side, and began tenderly chafing 
her ice cold hands, she uttered « little cry that 
might have meant joy or pain. 

**You are not sorry I have come back then. 
Alec ?” 

“Sorry, my darling! ism more glad than ¥ 
have ever been in my life—it is what I have been 
waiting snd hoping for al! these long, weary 
monthe, what I have been praying for as I never 
prayed for any boon before,’ 

There was no doubting his worde, or their sin- 
cerity. Into the girl’s eyes there came the light 
of a great hope; her lips trembled, for a moment 
she could not speak, indeed she did not wish to, 
for speech might bave broken the spell of this 
delicious joy, which was beginning to steal 
through her veins like some eubtile elixir. 

Alec bent bis head over her hands and kissed 
them ; they were warm vow und tivgling, 
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“T have so much to say to you, Una, so much 
to ask forgiveness for,"’ he began. 

 Wush 1" shaexclaimed, ‘' Don’t say that ; you 
hart me, There can be no question of forgive- 
mess between you sod me, Oh, if I had known 
you would receive me like thie I should not have 
waited outside in the rain, afraid to come in, 
afraid to face you.” ‘ 

“ Why should you be afraid !” 

“TI did not know but what you,might thick T 
hhad run away because I killed poor Lady Car- 
stairs.” 

A red flush leapt to Alec's brow as he remem- 
bered that once he had believed this to be the 
case. Well, ho would be honest, and confess it 

“There was a time when I did think so, Uas,” 
he returned, gravely ; “ but now it reems to me 
utterly impossible. Still, I have often wondered 
why you left Oakenhurst as you did, ab that pre- 
clse time, Will you tell me?” 

She put her hands to her throat with the old 
gesture he knew so well, and which with her 
always betokened mental agitatiou. 

Soill, she faced him bravely enough, and in 3 
low voice explained the motive of her fight, 

‘Tt was for the sake of your happiness,” she 
said, as she finished, “and if Lady Carstaira had 
lived, I should never have come back to Eng- 
jand, but her death made a difference, and the 
more I thought over the matter, the more’ con- 
vinced I became that it waa my duty to retarn 
and see if I conld not clear myself. 1 did: not 
forget,” she added, In a lower tone, “thao l, 
bore ycur name, and that so long as thie charge 
hung over me it was stained.” 

And so it was for his sake slice had gone away 
—-for the eake of fulfilling an old vow made fn 
her childhood, that his happiness should always 
stand first. Verily, a woman’s love, when it is 
true, Is far above rubies ! 

He got up and went tothe window, looking out 
into the wild darkness of the uight to hide the 
emotion be could not otherwise conceal, 

When he came back he resumed his former 
place, on his knees, at her foet, 

“Taleo have a confession to make, and {t is 
very different to yours, Una, for mine is one of 
eelfish blindness that would nob.see the value of 
your devotion. It was only when you left me, 
and when my uncle’s letter telling me that you 
were the little girl I bad cared for so many 
years ago, helped me to understand your true 
character, that I found out how all unconsciously 
you had twined yourself round my heart—in a 
word, how I loved you.” 

‘You loved me, Alee—loved me!" she cried, 
almost wildly, starting to her feet. 

He rose, too, and they stood face to face. 

* Bat,” she sald, bewilderedly, ‘*I thought it 
wae Lady Carstairs you cared for,” 

“So I did once, but when she married the 
earl she dealt a blow at my affection, which it 
could not withstand—or perhaps st my vanity, 
if you like to pu‘ it in that way. 

“The reault is the same. When, after our mar- 
riage she came down here, I think you will ac- 
quit me of seeking her society—it was thrust 
upon me. 

“T acknowledge that I still admired her beauty, 
but even then I thought it hard and cold—in 
offect, even then, my heart belonged to you, 
though [ myself did nob know it. 

“ Bat my blindness has passed away now, and I 
know that life holds nothing worth haying if you 
do not share it with me, 

* Ah! Una—wife—beloved—shall we blot out 
the past and begin over again—shall we see if the 
future will not redeem it? For I offer you a 
love that is the deepest and truest of which I am 
capable. I offer you a heart that holds no other 
image but yours!” 

He held out his arms, and in another minute 
ehe was clasped to his breast, 

And for those two, ia those first few moments 
of divine communion, love did indeed take up 
the glass of time, turning it in his glowing 
hands till— 


“ Every moment, lightly shaken, ran itself In golden 
sands” 


Presently, when they grew o little calmer, Alec 
very naturally wanted to know where his wife 


had been during all the time they had been 
searching for her, 

it was a long story, but Usa condensed it as 
much as she could, passing over all unimportant 
details, and confining herself to the main points 
— how she had been taken by Steve Hardy to 
the old Louse by the river ; how she had escaped 
and made acquaintance with Mr. Sheldon, their 
subsequent voyage together, and his death re- 
salting from the wound he had received... 

Then she came to her own landing in South 
America. She told of the horrible sense of lone- 
liness that pursued her night, and day, and. the 
hourly strengthening of her conviction that 
ought to come back, until, waable to bear it any 
longer, she took a return passage, and landed in 
England yesterday. 

The point in her narrative that struck Alec 
most was Sheldou’s revelation of Colonel Beres- 
ford’s marriage with bis deserted wife. 


haviour, and quite explained both the terms of 
his will, and the letter he had written to Alec, 

The “secret” alluded to in that letter, waa: 
doubtless the fact of the marriage beings Jalse 
one, in eye gen of poor Leonie’s first, hus- 
band being _ alive ; bub there couldjsbe no 
doubt that the old Officer had long been, aware 
‘that Una was his own daughter. Dies 

* Tt is like & romance,” the young mam, 


I will nob let myself think of-any. 
I wil! only remember that I have you, back, and. 
that no matter what the future nay be, the pees | 
sent is, at least, perfect.” . 

He put his arms round her and drew her onee | 
more to his bréast, then, holding her.a little way. 
off, he looked into her face with the ardent pas-- 
sion of & lover. ; 

"Darling, how pale and thin you sre! We 
must nurse the roses back to those white cheeks, 
aud bring the laughter back to your lips, Oh, 
Una! Task for nothing bstter than to devote 
all my life to your service !” 

She bent forward and kissed him-—the first 
kiss she had ever given him. A delicious ecstasy 
stirred them both—no wonder that they forgot 
the dark abyss on whose edge their feet were 
standing. 

They were recalled to the prosaic realitics of 
everyday life by a knock at the door, which was 
almost immediately afterwards opened, to admit 
the figure of no less a person than Inspector 
Rowley, whose first impulse, as. be saw the 
tablesu before him, was to discreetly withdraw ; 
but at that moment Una, whose head had been 
turned away from him, looked round, and he saw 
her face, 

A change came over his own. He advanced a 
few steps into the room, carefully closing the door 
behind him. 

* You havn't forgotten, sir, our arrangement 
fer me to see you to-night?” he sald, quietly, 
while Alec, who had been on the point of telling 
him to go about bis business, looked rather 
crestfallen, 

‘*No, I havn’t forgotten,” he returned, “ but 
I should be glad to postpone our interview. 
Your news of Mrs, Redwood can wait till the 
morning.” 

The man’s eyebrows raised themselves In a 
very eiguificant manner. 

'* Mrs. Redwoods Elness can wait, sir, perhaps ; 
but there are other thing: that can’t.” 

“What do you mean{” Alec asked, startled, 
Rowley came to the table, and laid his hand upon 
it, while his eyes were atill fixed on Una’s pallid 
face. , 

* That lady is Mrs. Alec Beresford—your wife, 
if I don’) make a mistake ?”’ 

“She is—what then 1” 

“ Oaly this—that I still hold a warrant for her 
arrest, It was issued some months ago, but it 
has never been cancelled, and so itis as good 
now as on the day it fe dated. Now, I don’t 
want to do anything disagreeable—indeed, iv’s 
my eprnest wish that no harm rp 5 befall the 

t I’m an officer, and duty is duty. What~ 
evermiay happen in the fature, the only thing I 
can @6 now is to place her under arrest,” 

A’faint scream escaped Una’s pa, bud she 


that she } Carstairs. I 


It threw a flood of light on his uncle's be- |. 


! pg man, said, 
and likes romanee.ii should'end happily. Bub}. 


nearer her husband, who, with a Protecting 
gesture, drew her arm through his. His face, 
100] wae very white, 

“You don’t mean now, Rowley—at this very 
minute? Surely it cua walt until the morniog.” 
The man shook his head, He was really sorry 
for what he was about to do, but it was his busi. 
Mess, and if he failed he would be blamed for it 
by the authorities, any 
» “I'm afraid not, sir.” Then ad to 
Una’a side, he laid his haud on her x 
* Madara, it is my painful duty to annest you on 
the charge of murdering da, Countess cof 
. warn you that anything you may 
say is linbleto be used in evidence against you,” 

Una eaid nothing except var % 
innocent,” and Ales, though. the first wild idea 
was to resist, saw after a moment's reflectic 
what a mistake it would bs, and how prejudicial 
‘to his, wife’é case. No, the only thing was to 
submit quietly, and trust to Una’s innocence 





“” AND so interest once m ein the Oaker- 
.burat murder, and the were full of 
this new arrest, to which pigt was added by 
vbhe fact that leaked out o' 

being she heiress of the great 


Rowley was more than ever on the alert, for 

Una’s sweet, pale face, and earnest manner when 
she declared 
on him, and he confided to Alec his belief that 
the real murderer was still at large. Handsome 
rewards were offered for further information 
detectives came down from London—Alec spared 
neither care ror expense in his endeavours to 
fina out the truth, and while Una was in prison 
took apartments as‘close to the jail as possible, 
ao that he might be near her, and able to zee her 
as often as the authorities would allow. She had 
been brought up before the magistrates; and 
remanded, O! course they refused to allow. ball, 
but they gave her overy facility for seeing her 
husband, and it may be doubted whether Uns 
had ever been so happy in her life before, i» 
spite of the terrible accusation hanging over her. 
It seemed to her that nothing mattered much, 
ao long as she was assured of her busband’s love 
—-and of that she could now have no doubh, 
She had shown to Rowley Sheldon’a account of 
what had happened in the wood on the night of 
Lady Carstairs’ death. The reader will remember 
that Rowley had s y suspected Sheldon 
hiweelf of being the mu r, but that suspicion 
was now dispelled, for it was not Mkely that on 
his dying bed the man would have made & 
deliberate wotrue P opis ere Por gence o 
account dispelled mystery 6 
pistol. Undoubtediy Lady Carstairs Sor area 
shot with the pistol found in the wood, and az 
clearly that weapon was one of the two Colonel 
Beresford had brought from Mexico with him. 
It had paseed from hia possession into that of 
Leonie Sheldon, and her husband had taken id 
from her and appropriated it to his own use. 
Sheldon said that after threatening the Countess 
he had thrown: the away— presumably 
loaded~-and it followed that someone must have 
appeared almost directly after he left, and have 
made use of it, for the evidence distinctly 
negatived the idea of the Countess. having shot 
herself, * 


“And when he came back he was meb by 
Melanie Coote, who was looking for her mistrese,” 
Rowley observed, thoughtfully, as he listened to 
Una’s narrative.  ) was right, then, in think- 
ing that she knew more than she'd tell} We 
must see if wo can hunt her up.” 








| stifled it instantly, though sh¢ drew a little 


Although eo many months gad elapsed alnce 
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the murder he was by no meaus hopeless of clear- 
ing up the mystery surrounding it. The circle 
of cuspected persons had narrowed very con- 
siderably. 

Usa, Mr. Sheldon, Alec himself was now out- 
side it, and there only remained Mrs, Redwood 
and Melanie Coote. The former was still very 
ill, as indeed she bad been ever since her first 
seizure ab Oakenhuret. Alec, remembering her 
kindness to h's bride when he first brought her 
home, had interested himself a good deal in the 
woman, and had had her ed to a/Home 
where cases like hers were treated by a specialist. 
Rowley had never ceased trying to obtain an In- 
terview with her, but so far the doctors had not 
allowed it, saying the excitement might have an 
injurious effect on the patient. 

“TI am sure she knows sometbiog,” the In- 
spector said to Alec, when they were talkiog 
matters over, *' Why should ahe have dieguised 
herself and gone to the Black Pool to throw away 
the other pistol and your wife's bodice, if she had 
notbing to do with the crime? I think the doc- 
tors ought to strain a point in our favour when 
so much depends on our’ getting at the truth.” 

Alec was of the same opinion, and set off that 
eame day to see if he not compass the inter- 
view—which, somewhat to his surprise, he was 
permitted to do, 

Mrs. Redwood was_atill very ill, not yet out of 
bed, but her mind was clearer, and she was as 
anxious to see him as he was to ses her, 

She looked very pale agd fragile, and strangely 
diffzrent from her old self, as-she lay propped up 
by pillows ; but there was still a certain delicate 
beauty in her face which told of the loveliness 
that must have been hers in the days of her 
youth, ; 

Her first question was for her young mistress, 
aud when Alee broke to her the news that Una 
was in prion, she hid ber face in her hands, and 
he could see the slow tears trickling through her 
thin, white fingers. 

'* She is innocent,” he added, very emphatically, 
“and I am heré to-day because I want you to 
help me to prove it.” 

The woman raised her head eagerly, 

“Only tell me how I can do so, sir, and you 
will see how willing I am,” she returned. Then, 
with eudden fervour, she clasped her hands 
together. “Why I would give my own life to 
save heral” ° 

Alee looked at her curiously. There was sowe- 
thing in her tone and manner that puzzled him. 

“ You were fond of my wife?’ he said, ques- 
tioniogly. 

“T loved her more than anyone, or anything in 
the world,” was the quiet reply, spoken in a way 
that left no doubt of its sincerity, 

“Then tell me sll you know of Lady Carstairs’ 
death.” 

“T know nothing, sir ; nothing at all.” 

“But were you not in the wood on the night 
she was shot $” 

No; that is, not until after she was dead.” 

_ “Bat why did you prevaricate with Inspector 
towley when he asked you about your mistress’s 
al ” 

_ Her eyes fell, and her thin fio b k- 
ing neryously at the bedclothes, Sites chee 

‘You can speak quite openly,” he added," no 
barm can powsibly come to my wife fromany- 
thiag you may tell me,” : 

“Well, then, I knew that my mistress had 
bren to the woods, and I doubted whether she 
was hick; sol tried my best to make the In- 
«peclor believe she was io her room ; and even if 
abe did not return to the house I thought ib 
would give her time to escape.” 

The words came slowly aud reluctantly from 
the woman's lips,as if they were forced from 
thom egainst her will. : 

“Then you believed she had done this foul 
deed!” he asked, a little sternly, forgetting that 
he, too, had ones believed it, 

Oh, Captain Beresford, I did nob know what 
to think! I knew the poor child was madly 
jealouw of Lady Carstairs ; and under the in- 
“2ence of jealousy neither men nor women know 
wat they do, I prayed that-she might be 
proved innocent ; but I feared—yes, I feared.” 





"And your reason for throwing the bodice of 
her dress and the pistol in the Black Pool +” 


“Tt was In order that —— might 
strengthened against her. I went into 


S 
z 


the dress- 

ing-room before the Inspector did, and I saw the 
bodice of the gown she had worn that evening, 
all stained with blood, so I took ib away and hid 
it, and then when I heard of the finding of the 
pistol I remembered I bad seen her looking at 
one exactly like it, which she told me had been 
Beresford’s, and which she kept in her 

desk. I thought if the police found it would 
conclude the pair had belonged to’ her, so I deter- 


s&s 
it 


observation by pu' ec I 
the house was —_ and I was afraid of being 


Then,” said Alec, impressed fu spite of bhim- 
self by her solemn mauner, ‘' what you did you did 
~ wife's behalf, and with a view of saving 


‘Yes, because I knew whatever she had done 
she was more sinned against than sinning,” re- 
joined the woman with some spirit; “nothing 
should have induced me to tell you this if I did 
not see that you are anxious to cave her, Poor 
child—poor, poor child {” she cried with a sudden 
burst of tenderness; and once more her fragile 


frame was shaken by sobs, 
Alege placed a hand on her shoulder, 

“Mra, Redwood, is the 
rest you take in Uoa? Surely it is unusual, to 
say the least, if there is no tle between you.” 

Her sobs ceased ; she looked at him with wide 
brilliant eyes full of a sort of terror. 

“ What tie could there be between us!” she 
muttered, uneasily. 

«** One that is the most sacred of all—the tie 
of mother and child.” 

She uttered a low cry, and shrank back as if he 
had struck her ; nevertheless, for one brief second, 
a strange look of exultation passed over her face, 
increasing the likeness to that other face which 
Alec had grown to love so well. Ever since his 
entrance into the sick chamber he had been struck 
by the change in her, and her likeness to Una, 
which was partly due nodoubt to the fact that 
she had: discarded the wig and cap she had 
formerly worn ; and each moment confirmed the 
idea that flashed upon him like an iospiration. 
This woman was the unfortunate wife of Geoffrey 


She looked so pale’ and weak that io some 
alarm he fetched her a restorative: When she 
had taken it she revived somewhat, but she was 
still trembling, and seemed incapable of speech, 

“You need not fear,” Aleesaid, kindly, “ your 
secret is safe with me. Mr, Sheldon is dead, so 
there is no danger of his claiming you now. You 
see L know the whole story, even to your marriage 
with my uncle, Colonel Beresford.” 

“Which was no marriage!” she exclaimed, 
with a flash of bitter resentment, then, conacious 
that she had betrayed herself, she fel! back once 
more against her pillows, and remained silent for 
a few moments. When she spoke next it was 
with o feverish energy that told its. own tale of 
weak nerves. ‘*Youwill not let Usa know— 
you will zot jet her even suspect the truth 1” 

© Why should she not !’’ he asked, gently, 

“Because ehe would despise me—me, her 
mother, who cast her nameless on the world !” 
the woman cried with bitter anguish in her toue, 

“She would not blame you--how could she} 
She already knows how cruelly you were treated, 
and as for your marriage with my uncle—ib was 
valid in the sight of Heaven.” 

Yes, but not in the sight of men. I made 
him swear, as soon as I Koew the truth, that he 
should never betray it-—-that even if, in the 
future, he should’ come across the child, he 
would keep her:from.the knowledge that he was 
her father.” 

“ And he kepb his promise,” Alec said, remem- 
bering the letter his uncle had written to him in 
which allusion was made to the promise, 

Now that the Ice ‘was once broken, and there 
bsiodg farther reason sod yg ee b 4 aon 
wood spoke openly enough of her past—how she 
had escaped came Lunatic Asylum, and tried 
to trace the child, finally coming to England in 


~w 





search of her ; how she had determined never to 

back to Sheldon, and finally, how she 

Obtained a situation at Oakenhurst after 

the Qolonel’s death, feeling certain that the 

girl he had made his heiress was in reality his 
own daughter, 

All this Alec listened to with absorbed inte- 
rest; but, alas! it threw no light on the murder, 
except so far as Leonie herself was concerned, 
and when the young officer left her it was with a 
heavier heart than te had had ever since Uaa’s 
arrest, He had counted greatly on this fater- 
view with Mra. R:dwood, believing she could give 
him valuable information ; but his hopes had 
turned out illusions. 

“ Never mind, tir,” Rowley said, consolingly, 
when he heard the result of the visit, “ your talk 
with the housekeeper has had one effec:—it has 
proved that she did not fire the shot that killed 
Lady Carstairs, Now ali our hopes hang on 
Melanie Cvote.”’ ; 

But information regardicg Melanie Coote did 
nopseem forthcoming. Rowley had tried vaiuly 
to find out by what steamer she had lefo Eogland 
for America, and inguiries were being actively 
pursued on the other side of the Atlantic—so far 
without reault, ; 

She seemed to have disappeared completely, 
Without leaving a trace behind her. And time 
was get short now. The trial would soon be 
coming on, and unless fresh evidence turned up it 
was possible, nay probable, that Una would be'con- 

Poor Alec was nearly maddened at this 
lack of success. Had be found his love ouly io 
lose her ? 

His efforts were unceasing. Night and day he 
was busy making inquiries, holding consultations 
with the solicitors, leaving no stone unturned ia 
trying to prove his wife’s innocence. Telegrams 
were constantly arriving from the various detect- 
ives engaged in the case, and Rowley ably 
seconded all their endeavours. He had always 
in view that thousand pounds which was to be 
his reward if he discovered the murderer, but 
sometimes he was very much afraid it would, 
after all, evade him. 

Uns, contrary to expectation, kept up her 
faithand her spirits, her chief anxiety seeming to 
be bestowed on her husband, who was growing 

»puler and thinner with anxiety. And yet 
nowledge that thia was so was not without 
consolation, for it. proved that the dream of 
her life had come true—Alec’s love was given to 
her in larger measure than she had even ventured 
to pray for. 
Impereeptibly the time slipped by until the 
day bef-re the trial arrived. Late in the after- 
noon the young man was taken to his wife's cell, 
to hold his last interview with ber before she 
atood at the bar of the Court, The most ekilful 
counsel had been engaged to represent her in- 
tereste, and what money could do bad already 
bsen done, and yet the lawyers themselves looked 
grave when they discussed to-morrow’s chances, 
for they knew that the most eloquent speeches, 
and the keenest Jegal knowledge are alike useless 
when the jury have before them plain facts, all 
pointing to one conclusion. 

Una’s admitted jealousy of the murdered 
woman, and her flight directly after the deed 
had been done, were terribly against her, taken 
in conjunction with the biood-stained bodice, 
which it could be proved she had worn that 
evening, and the undoubted fact that she was in 
the vicinity of the wood ab the time the crime 
was committed. 

“TI wish I could offer myself in your place, 
darling,” Alec exclaimed with a groan, as he 
knelt beside his wife, with his head on her 
knees. 

Her lip quivered a little as she placed her hand 
on the curly hair, Somehow that cry of his 
seemed to bring her peril before her in a stronger 
light, making her realise it more completely than 
she had done before, perhaps, And life was at 
its beat just now, with youth, and love, aud wealth 
to crown it, 

“Don’t let us think of to-morrow, Alec,” she 
whispered back, “it can do no good, and it will 
only unnerve us -both, Let us talk of the old 
days in themeusgerie when you risked your life to 
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eave the miserable little waif who has only 
brought sadness to you in return.” 

**Rather say who has taught me the true 
meaning of life, which is love,” he answered, 

uickly; but he yielded himself to her fancy and 
there was something pathetic in the sight of the 
young couple sitting there in the equalid bareness 
of the prison cell, trying to forget the present in 
recalling those far off days of Una’s childhood, 

All too soon the time ior parting came. How 
they clung together, her arms enlaced round his 
throat, his holding her close to his throbbing 
heart! There wasa blurred mist before his eyes 
as he stumbled from the cell, and at first it pre- 
vented hia seeing Rowley, who was waiting just 
beyond the great gates for him to come out. 

“ Good news, sir, at last !” he exclaimed, jubi- 
lantly. ‘We have waited patiently till the 
eleventh hour, and now I hope we are going to 
get our reward,” 

Alec locked up eagerly. 

“ You have found Melanie Coote?” 

“ Well, we areon her track, But let us come 
into your rooms, sir; we can talk better there 
than here.” 

Alec led the way, and then Rowley went on 
with his communication. 

‘*It was a mystery to me,” he said, “ after all 
our inquiries how the girl could have left 
England without anyone noticing her. I know 
what you are going to say, Captain, and you've 
said it times enough before, that she was an jn- 
significant little woman, whom nobody would 
take muuch notice of; but if you’d had my expe- 
rience you’d know that it is alraost impossible for 
anybody, no matter how insignificant, to be on 
board ship without attracting attention of some 
sort or another ; you see people have absolutely 
nothing to do, eo they spend their time in ob- 
serving their fellow-passengers. Well, we couldn’t 
trace her anyhow, but now it seems she never 
left England at all.” 

“Then she is fn England at this moment?” 
exclaimed Alec, starting to his feet excitedly. 

“You remember I told you she was going out 
to her lover in Manitoba! Well, it seems that 
before she could start she had a letter from him 
to say he wae on his way home, and soon after he 
arrived they were married. The marriage wasn’t 
a happy one; they quarrelled, and were jealous 
of each other. He knewshe had money, but she 
would never tell him where she got it from, and 
he was suspicious in consequence, especially when 
he saw the advertisement in the papers, saying a 
reward would be paid for her whereabouts. Last 
week, as you know, the reward was increased to 
five hundred pounds, and I suppose the amount 
tempted him, especially as he and his wife had 
had « violent quarrel, which seems to have greatly 
incensed him againet her. He says that he had 
overheard her talking in her sleep of Lady Car- 
stairs’ murder, and one day in a rage he accueed 
her of having committed it, It was a random 
shot, but it told, and the woman confessed that it 
was true—she had fired the shot that killed Lady 
Carstaire.” 

The Inspector paused, but Alec did not speak ; 
perhaps his relief was so great that words would 
nod come, 

“She saye it was an accident,” continued 
Rowley. “She went into the wood to look for 
her mictresa-—most likely to play the spy upon 
her—and jast as she found her she saw the 
pistol Mr. Sheldon bad thrown down, lying on 
the mose. She picked it up, and was going to 
give it to Lady Carstairs, when it went off and 
shot the lady dead. How true this account is I 
don’t know, and whether it was An accident J 
don’t know either ; no one will know, probably, 
till the Judgment Day! Melanie Coote is a queer 
fish, and perhaps she had a spite against her 
mistress and wished to pay off old scores, How- 
ever, that’s nelther here nor there. Her husband 
says that when be read in the paper that Mrs, 
Alec Beresford was to take her trial for the 
murder, and that !) was likely she’d be convicted, 
he begged Melanie to own up, but ehe wouldn’t, 
so at last he decided to tell what he knew to the 
police—and, at the same time, get the five hundred 
pounds! Of course, detectives were despatched 
at once from Scotland Yard, and Melanie, think 
ing the game was up, confessed that what her 





husband said was true. But she hangs out 
about ite being an accident, so I suppose she'll 
get off on that, as there is no other evidence 


agaluat her 


And he was right in his conjecture, for at her 


trial Melanie was acquitted. 4 
And now there is little more to tell, since, 


although Uva Beresford stood in the dock to 
apewer the charge brought against her, no one 


doubted what the issue of the trial would be ; 
end her fearless declaration of innocence was 
followed by the verdict, ‘* Not guilty.” 

The next day she went back to Oskenhurst— 
and it was, indeed, a homecoming !” for all the 
tenants and workmen on the estate had turned 
out to give her a welcome, and the road to the 
house was spanned with triumphal arches, bear- 
ing messages of greeting. 

The eympathy felt towards her was universal, 
and innumerable were the hearty good wishes 
that followed the young couple, as, after co many 
vicissitudes, they came back to their ancestral 
home, there to enjoy the calm following the storm 
that bad so nearly wrecked their lives, 

And, stravgely enovgh, it was not till that 
evening that Una opened the sealed envelope 
given her by Sheldon just before he died, It 
contained two certificates, one of marriage and 
one of death. The former certified that Geoffrey 
Sheldon, bachelor, had married Inez Castro, 
epinster, in Lima, on the 30th July, 186—; the 
latter bore witness to the death of Inez Sheldon, 
née Castro, ten years later. 

At ficat Una did not understand the signifi- 
cance of these two dates, but Alec’s trained eye 
saw at once what they meant, 

"Don’t you see, darling, that Sheldon’s mar- 
rlage with your mother took place after the frst 
date, and before the second?” he said, as they 
stood together in Una’s boudoir ; ‘ which means 
that the marrisge with your mother was illegal, 
as he had a wife alive at the time}” 

Una understood now, and her eyes sparkled, 

“Then her marriage with your uncle was 
legal, after all, Alec 7” 

“Yes; and you had a right to the name of 
Beresford before I gave it you.” 

And so the crumpled rose-leaf was smoothed 
out, and Una could face the world fearlessly, 
knowing that no taint of shame rested on her 
parentage. 

She had no difficulty in guessing Sheldon’s 
motive for asking her to wait before opening the 
sealed envelope. He knew that Time is & great 
softener, aud he trusted to it for helping Una to 
pardon the deception he had practised on poor 
Leonie. He had married the Spanish woman 
— he was quite a boy, and she had deserted 


m. 

In the wild life he was leading such ties are 
looked on very lightly ; and when he Jeft Peru 
and came back to England he decided that it 
need never trouble him, or make any difference 
to his future. 

So now the s0i-disant Virs, Redwood bas taken 
her place at Oakenhurst as Colonel Beresford’s 
widow—greatly to the indignation of Lady Rosa- 
line, who declares most vehemently that she wil! 
never recognise her right to the title ! 

However, this ia not a matter of great conse- 
quence even to the gentile-faced invalid, who 
grows daily stronger unJer the influence of the 
happiness that falls like sunshine over Oaken- 
hurst ; where the music of little footetepa and 
baby laughter is heard in the fine old ges, 
and Alec Beresford’s love for his wife grows 
deeper and deeper as the years go on. 

And Una has never once had cause to regret 
her faithfulnees to her Vow. 


[THE END.) 
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A Freyca professor claims that cats can talk 
quite as readily as buman beings, and that he 
has learned their language so as to be able to 
converse with almost any feline. 
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WHICH IS THE HEIRESS? 


—10— 
CHAPTER LVIIL. 


Bzarnice’s eyes dilated as she fixed them in 
tently upon the young man before her, 
who had risen to offer Miss Daly and seats 
in ne i pr age oe eke tay him like one 

und, a strap t er eyes ; then 
re broke from her tive the bt got jor 
frightened soul ; but he did not hear it, 

Atter closely watching him for a brief instant, 
the girl turned abruptly away, and hurriedly 
whispering something to her companion, drew her 
veil down over her face, 

She trembled violently, and dared not trust 
her voice to thank him. It was as though a 
dazzling light had shocked and blinded her, as 
though a thunderbolt from the blue ekies had 
fallen at her feet. 

“ How like her ; yet fe cannot be one and the 
same,” thought the yourg man, incredulously. 
“She had the same eyes of midnight hue; the 
same jet-black, arched brows; the same delicate 
profile ; the same beautiful, te mouth ; 
the same dark, glossy curls ; even the dimple in 
her white, childish chin is the same,” he added, 
passionately. ‘‘I ought to know. It is a re- 
markable resemblance, When I met her thad 
eve by the gate, her beauty took me completely 
by surprise. I felt sorry for the nameless, friend- 
less girl.” 

Beatrice drew the dark veil closely about her 
face. Had he recognised her? Fora moment 
her senses seemed in a whirl. 

Someone bad given Miss Daly a seat, and for 
this the girl was very thankful, If it should 
transpire that this man was Donald Lindsay he 
would recognise Miss Daly at once, He had the 
same voice and the same face. 

Her guilty soul trembled within her. The 
next instant she almost laughed aloud. Why, 
how mad she had been to fancy that thie map 
could possibly be Dovald Lindsay, the eripple 
from whom she had fled in such mortal terror ! 

At that moment the carriage gave a lurch for- 
ward, and a terrified, stifled scream broke from 
Beatrice’s. lips. 

“Do not be alarmed, miss,” said the man who 
sat beside her; “you have nothing to fear. I 
can understand the terror one feels when a train 
passes round a curve lke that,” he mused aloud, 
more to himself than to her. “It was just two 
years ago to-day that I received the shock which 
brought the greatest sorrow of my life.” 

 How-—how was that?” asked the girl, in» 
atrange voice, her great eagerness to hear the 
answer that would fall from bis lips overpower- 
ing her reluctance to carry on a conversation 
with her fellow-passenger. 

He roused himeelf from a sort of reverie, and 
answered, absently, — 

"There are pages in the life-book of many a 
man that he never cares to turn back to, and 
the epoch in my life of which I speak. is one of 
these.” 

‘* Pray do not answer if the question {s a rude 
one,” said Beatrice, quickly, : 

**] should like to epeak about it,” he answered. 
“Tt would relieve my troubled mind, I never 
for a moment thought that I should be able to 
step upon a train again ; but one never knows 
what he can do until he is brought face to face 
with it, Two years ago to-day I was the happiest 
man the sun shone upon, I had so much to live 
for ; the world was roseate with happiness. I 
was going on a journey, taking with me my 
bride. ” 

He was ao interested in his own story that he 
did not notice the gasp of terror, that broke from 
the lips of the heavily-veiled youtig girl sitting 
beside him ; but he went on, in deep agitation,— 

‘The brightest sun may be overcast all in » 
moment by a cloud, Mine was; bub in that 
darkness my sun set for ever. I ran over to the 
station to buy a railway ticket, leaving my bride 
standing as fair and beautiful as a rose in June. 
As I looked back over my shoulder, I saw hei 
standing there, with the glinting eunshine on hes 
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lovely face, and that back ward look was the cause 
ef my u 

+4 Paid not see a train sweepiag down upon the 
station from an opposite direction, The only 
thing I remember was a terrible blow from the 

engine, a stinging pain in my knees, as if every 
bone in them were broken, and I knew no more, 
For long weeks I hovered between life and death. 
There happened to be some 8 on the train 
returning from somes convention. They decided 
to bring me to the hospital in the city, where the 
smputation which they had decided upon should 
take place. 

‘ Cor weeks I lay unconscious, oblivious of the 
terrible pain I was enduring. It was the last of 
summer when I was placed on my bed of sickness. 
It was widwinter ere I realised my surroundings 
and what was taking place around me. By a 
miracle—yes, @ miracle—the doctors succeeded 
io saving my limbs from amputation ; otherwiee 
{would have been a poor, helpless cripple, the 
mosh abject creature that ever lived upon the 
earth, Are you crying, mies? You must have a 
very tender heart to take such deep compassion 
in the narrative of an entire stranger.” 

She did not reply ; sho dared not trust herself 
to speak, to utter one word, lest her voice should 
betray her, 

After a moment's pause, he said,— 

“T made iy dry! mind then never to step on a 
train again ; but I am forced to do so. I go to- 
and-fro, from city to city, searching for one 
whom I expect some day to find. And then——-” 

He quite forgot that he was talking to someone 
else, and that person an entire stranger. 

Looking, with parted lips, at him through her 
veil, she saw & atrange look on his face—a ming- 
ling of bitterness, melancholy, and defiance. Tne 
voice was sharp and harsh, the words were 
fiercely spoken. He uttered them with kuitted 
brows and a set look on his face. 

His strong hands had clinched themselves to- 
gether, and somehow Beatrice could not help 
feeling the power of those strong hands around 
her own white throat. They seemed to be 
choking her, 

‘*Great Heavens!” she muttered, under her 
breath, ‘‘there is no doubt of his identity now. 
He is risen up like a wraith from out of the past 
to come between Wyndham Powis and the man 
ilove, He is even now searching for me, I am 
like a stag brought to bay!” 

Her one thought was to get out of the seat 
‘beside him before he discovered who. she was. 
She heard the guard call out the station, and she 
realised that was where she was to stop. 

Beatrice sprung away from her seat without 
one backward glance st the man from whom she 
had fled at the very altar, and who was search- 
ing the whole world over for her. 

fn her great haste she forgot and left behind 
mt ani which had been lying on the seat be- 
side Tr. 

Donald Lindsay called out bo her, but the 
shriek of the engine whistle drowned the sound 
of his voice. 

As it wasa station at which he intended to 
alight, he took up the satchel and hurried after 
the closely veiled girl, But to his great surprise, 
after stepping from the train the girl was no- 
where in sight, 

“She must have rejoined the train in the 
rear,” he thought; “aud now I am left with 
thie on my hands. What am I to do about it}” 

He looked heipleesly, bud the train was fast 
dlaap in the distance. His first impulse 
was to hand it over to the station-master; then 
‘6 occurred to him that perhaps the wises® proce- 
dure would be to open it, find out the owner’s 
Name, and forward it on to her home, 

If {t contained any valuables, he would be 
responsible, as it had been found on the same 
sont which he had occupied, and he had left 
the car with it in his bands. 

He could not possibly expreas it on before the 
next train came, which would be a few hours 
later, so he told hiawelf that the best thing he 
could poasib!y do would be to go to the hotel, 
get a good supper and a little rest, and that 
would be time enough to give the matter his 
attention, 

Bat during the palatatle meal to which he sat 


down his thoughts reverted constantly to the 
young girl who had so suddenly left the train. 

Yes, the more he thought of her, the more im- 
pressed he became that he had seen some one 
before who looked like her, 

He could not, try hard as he would, drive 
the subject from his mind. The thoughts 
which haunted him took away his appetite, and 
he rose with his meal untasted. 

He went out into the grounds to enjoy his 
cigar, but the form of the girl on the train 
seemed to waive to and fro in the path before 
him. Suddenly he stopped short, 

‘“* Heavens!” he cried, “am I mad or dream- 
ing, that such an_ idea should come to met 
That young girl bore every resemblance to my 
long-lost, false, treacherous Bestrice, whom [ 
have been searching the whole world over to 
find |” 

He sat down on the garden bench, his knees 
trembling, the breath psssing over his lips like 
a flame, 

« If—if—it were Beatrice, she must have re- 
cognised me,” he muttered. 

hen it occurred to him how she had risen to 
her feet with » cry on her lips when he had 
narrated his story to her, ; 

The contents of the little satchel would pro- 
bably reveal to him whether he was correct in 
his surmise, It seemed to him that his limbs 
would scarcely bear his weight, he trembled so, 

He would soon know the truth. The land- 
lady spoxe to him on the stairs, She received 
an unintelligible reply as he hurried past. 

“What is the matter with the man?” mut- 
tered the landlady, looking after him in puzzled 
wonder. ‘‘He asked me if I would let him 
know if my little boy could take a satchel to the 
messenger office, aud now, when I have climbed 
this pair of stairs to tell him, he rushes past me 
without so much esa word, If his face was not 
so pale, I should say that he was certainly a driuk- 
ing man.” 

But looking neither to the right nor to the 
left, Donald Lindsay hurried with desperate re- 
yoed his room, and caught up the little hand- 
satchel, 





CHAPTER LIX. 


Wrrs hands that trembled like aspen-leaves 
Donald Lindsay tore open the clasp, For a mo- 
ment his eyes were eo blinded by his strange 
emotion that everything seemed to swim before 


m. 

He turned away, taking two or three strides 
up the length of the room. egrees some- 
thing like composure came to him, then again he 
turned to his self-imposed task. 

At firet he beheld but the usual contents of a 
young lady’s satchel to be used on a journey— 

ottles, combs and brushes, smelling-saite, a few 
extra handkerchiefs, a needle and thread case, 
and a package of sweets. 

He started at this, and his white face grew a 
shade paler. 

Beatrice always had loved sweete. He usad to 
tease her about {t in the old days when they were 
lovers, 

She had looked for them in his pockets every 
time he had called upon her. 

He dived down farther, bringing up from the 
depths of the satchel a tiny card-case of pearl 
and gold. 

There was a monogram on the outside, but he 
did not stop to decipher the interowined letters, 
but o; it hurriedly, and drew forth a card 
with feverish anxiety. One glance, and a mighty 
cry broke from his lips. The name the card 
bore was “ Beatrice Daly Pelham.” 

Donald Lindsay reeled to the nearest seat and 
sat down, holding up the card before him, his 
eyes fairly bulging from their sockets. He looked 
at it steadily. 

The mame seemed stamped on his brain in 
letters of fire—Beatrice Daly Pelham. He 
repeated the name to himself, and as he did so a 
ery of rage broke from his lips. 

It was she, his wife, for whom he had been 





searching the whole wide world over! She had 





been seated so near him that he could have put 
out his hand and clutched her arm ! 


seemed turned to fire, He struck his hand 
rye the table, crylug out against woman- 


What did she mean by the name Pelham that 
was on the card? Had she dared to marry 
another? The very thought seemed to craze 
him. If there was another whom she loved, let 
her beware | 

When his mind grew calmer he tried to reason 
the matter out. Yes, ic muss be that she had 
wedded another, and that was why he had been 
unable to find her. 

With a great anguish, never in life to be for- 
gotten, he clasped his hands, and great tears 
trickled down his cheeks. ; 

He had loved her so! And the tears of men 
are more bitter than the tears of women. 

“T have wept thus since the hour I lost her |” 
he cried, dashing the tears from his eyes, ‘and 
the tears have made great furrows in my face, 
and taken the light and brightness from my eyes. 
I have wept until my eyeballs were like two 
burning fires and the fountain of my tears was 
dried. I weep no more now. I shall never weep 
again. Iehall start out into the world to find 
her. It is Beatrice Pelham for whom I must 
search, and not Beatrice Lindsay.” 

He thrust back into the little satchel the 
things he had taken out, Everything it contained 
was his—belonged to her, hie wife. Then he said 
to himself that there might be some other clue 
in the satchel relating to her destination. His 
eyes fell upon a telegram which he had uot 
noticed before. He open it hurriedly. To his 
surprise he found that it was dated from the 
very place in which he then was, and read as 
follows, — 


"Do not come on, as I expect to be ia the city 
in the course of a day or eo, 
“ Wynpaam——” 


The rest of the name was torn off. 

Again he sprung to his feet and paced up and 
down with the telegram in his hand, like one 
mad, He saw that ft was dated only the day 
before, It was a small place, a village of scarcely 
raore than a hu houses, The man who had 
sent that telegram was in the village. He would 
find him and learn for himself what he was to 
Beatrice, 

Firat he would visit the telegraph office, and 
if he failed to find his address there he would 
search one house after another. He strode out 
of the hotel and down the village street, and the 
little children who passed him looked up in 
wonder, shrinking back in affrighp from the 
savage-faced stranger. . 

The young telegraph clerk was startled when 
the message with the corner torn off was laid 
before him and the grim atranger who handed {t 
in at the window demanded to know the address 
of the person who sent him. 

He was unable to inform him, He had only 
come to the village a few hours before, tc take 
the place of the regular clerk, who had gone to 
take his vacation. 

Donald Lindsay turned away with an angry 
curse on his lips, muttering that he would 
canvas the place, house after house, until he 
found the man he searched for. 

There was no such word as defeat to a nature 


like hia, 
J n * . 2 


But to return to Beatrice. She had fled like 
one hotly pursued from the carriage {on which 
Donald Lindsay was sitting, grasped Miss Daly 
by the arm, and burried her quickly from the 
train. 


“ My dear,” exclaimed that lady, “ what is the 
meaning of all this undue haste f ” 
**Come quickly!” cried Beatrice, “TI will 
explain later. A--a thief attempted to steal my 
purse, I think he must be following us.” 

That was enough to make Miss Daly dash 
from the car. If there was anything of which 





she had a horror it was that of pickpockets. 
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She was so flustered that ib did not occur to ber 
that Beatrice was fairly pushing her off the 
wrong side of the train, 

A cab was standing there, waiting until the 
train moved on, so as to get to the other side of 
the station, Beatrice sprang into it, fairly 
dragging Miss Daly tn after her. 

“I will pay you your ‘own price,” she said to 
the boy, “it you will drive us at once to our 
destination.” ‘ 

Glancing back Beatrice noticed, with horror, 
Donald Lindsay step from the train with her 
little satchel in his hand. She saw it allin a 
moment, She had left it behind her, and he was 
following her out to place itin her hand. She 
could not remain another instant in his presence ; 
it would drive her mad—ay, she would fall in a 
dead faint at his feet at another word from his 
lips, her fear of the consequences was so great. 
She said to herself, that if he did not see her, he 
would run into the station, leave the satchel 
there with the station master, and rejoin the 
train again. She would not go back to the 
station until the morrow, then she would be the 
more com posed, 

With the promise of double fare, the lad 
turned hia horsé-about, and an instant later they 
were loat in a bend in the road. Then Beatrice 
breathed freely. 

“ How pale you look, my dear child,” said Miss 
Daly. “You must bave received. a terrible 
fright. Why, where is the engagement ring 
Wyndham Powis placed upon your finger before 
he went away!” 

‘It is gone!” cried Beatrice, in an awful 
whisper. “I must have lost it—it must have 
slipped from my fogeras I was hurrying from 
the station. I had ib but a moment before.” 

“The thief must have grabbed it,” cried Misa 
Daly, allin a flutter. ‘* Let us drive quickly 
back to the station, and telegraph for the police 
to hold him ! 

To her great amazement Beatrice shook her 


‘*T—I think ft is in my satchol,” she mur- 
mured, faintly, “' It must have fallen into it asI 
opened it,” 

‘‘And where {s your satchel?” cried Miss 
Daly, in consternation, 

“T left it in the train,” replied Beatrice, 
hoersely, adding, ‘* It will beall right ; the guard 
will be sure to see it at the end of the journey, 
aud save it for me. I will tell Wyndham about 
it as s00n as | cee him, and he will attend to the 
matter for me.” 

Instead of going to the boarding-house where 
she had written she would stop, she went directly 
to where he wasstopping. The maid who opened 
the door looked curiously at the beautiful, stylish 
young lady and the cross, spectacled, elderly one 
standing on the porch, 

I suppose you wish to see Miss Jennie?” 
she caid to Beatrice, without giving her time to 
state her errand. ‘She haa just started with 
the young lord to call upon her friend, who is 
staying ad tho little cottagegpt the bend of the 
road.” 

' Mies Jennie!” cried Beatrice, ii amazement ; 
“ pray, who is Miss Jennie 1” 

“ That's Mr. Dudley's pretty young daughter,” 
returned the maid; adding, with a knowing 
wink: “I don’t think she will be Miss Jennie 
long if the handsome young lord has his way 
about it, They’re together all the time.” 

“Direcb me to the house where they have 
gone,” said Beatrice, compressing her lips. 

The next moment the two ladies had entered 
the hack again, and were driven quickly away. 

You have forgotten to give the oumber of 
the boarding-house to the driver,” said Miss 
Daily, looking fretfully out of the window, 

“We are not going to the boarding-house, I 
intend to drive directly to the place the maid 
mentioned, and to take wy lover by eurprise. He 
did not mention that there was a young lady in 
this house where he was staying. He has gone 
with her to make a call ; he will be rather sur- 
prised when you and I walk in.” 

*' What mad freak is this, Beatrice?” exclaimed 
Miss Daily, angrily, 

To vain she attempted to dizeuade the girl from 





her purpose and to persuade her to go to her 
boi -house ; but all in vain. 

Bea was hot to be perauaded. 

Miss Daly sunk back in her seat in utter 
bewilderment, mut thad a man of spirid 
would certainly resent ig followed about, even 
by his sweetheart, She little dreamed that it 
would end in one of the most pitiful of tragedies. 


CHAPTER LX, 


Bot to return to Donald Lindsay, From house 
to house he made hia way, searching for the man 
who had sent the telegram to Beatrice. Ashe was 
walking along with head bent some one ela 
him on the shoulder, and a familiar volce ed 
out cheerily,— 

“ Why, ifit isn’t Donald Lindsay! ‘What in 
the world are you doing in this out-of-the-way 
place, my dear fellow 1"’ 

“I might ask the same of you,” exclaimed 
Donaid Lindsay, in much surprise, “I suppose 
you will give me the answer habitual with 
lawyers—you are here on business.” 

“ Well, to be candid with you,” returned Mr. 
Jordan, “I will say I am here on a little affair 
connected with the heart. The factis, my sweet- 
beartis in the village, and I have followed her 
here,” 

Suddenly Donald Lindsay put bis hand on the 
other’s arm. 

“Do you remember the story of my life which 
I told you: not long ago?” he aeked, huskily. 

‘* Perfectly,” returned the other, ‘*I remem- 
ber every detail of ft, and I was greatly inte- 
rested in it.”” 

“Let us walk along together, and I will tell 
you of another and more thrilling ach in my 
life’s drama, which may be the closing one for 
me,” 


Mr. Jordan threw off all thoughts of self, and 
walked up the street, intent only on soothing 
the troubled mind of his friend. 

He listened in wonder to the story, which 
sounded more like a romance than a reality. 
When he had finished Mr, Jordan had grown 


very pale. 

“This is the first time I have ever heard you 
mention your wife’s name. You—you say it is 
Beatrice #” 

“Yes, Beatrice Daly Pelham is the name her 
card now bears,” 

“What!” sbrieked Mr, Jordan, "What is 
that you say? Repeatbit! My senses must be 
playing me falee |’ 

“This is the cardcase which I found in her 
satchel,” displaying the case which he had thrust 
into his breaat-pocket to confront her with, 

The moment Mr, Jordan saw it he recognised 
it, and a cry that came from his strong heart rose 
to his lips, 

** My friend,” he cried, huekily, “ we have both 
been duped by the same woman, It is the girl 
you call your wife I was soon to wed. See, this is 
her picture,” 

As Mr, Jordan spoke he produced an excellent 
likeness of Beatrice, which had been taken but a 
few months ago, 

‘* Yes, that is my wife—Beatrice,” moaned 
Donald Lindsay, with a pitiful ery. Then he 
shruok back from the lawyer, looking at him with 
horrified eyes, crying out to him: ‘Then it is 
you, my friend, who have stolen the love of my 
wife from me? It is you who sent her uhis tele- 

1 t ” 

** No,” groaned the lawyer, “I did not send 
her that telegram ; but I think I know who did. 
I sinned cruelly for this young woman’s sake, and 
Heaven has found me out. I see through fb all 
Do not judge me, wrongly, Lindesy, but listen 
while I tell you all without keeping anything back. 
Let us eit down on this fallen log ; 1—I—tfeel 
weak.” { 

In silence they sat down together, these two 
men who had loved so madly the same young 
girl Donald Lindsay comrenty breathed as he 


listened to the story of Pelham and the 
two young girls, one of whom was his heiress, and 
the other the child of Mary mour, the maid, 


whom the doctor had so blunderingly mixed in 
the hour of their birth. _, : 





He told the story of fair, sweet Heater and her 
lover, Wyndham Powis, a young i lord ; 
then the startling mt of how, In 
Pelham had sent for him, telling him to draw up. 
the papers quickly, as he had proof 
nod Beatrice, was his granddaughter. To Hester 
he bequeathed his entire estate, and giving the 
into his hands, Lord Pelham fell back 


Mr, Jordan did not spare himself fn the recital. 
He told bow deeply he had fallen in love with 
Beatrice, and how grieved he was over the turn 
affairs had taken. 

Poor though he knew Beatrice to be, he hid 
asked her to be his wife. She, after a little cun- 
sideration, had consented, 


had hurried thither with the papers in hand to 

inform Hester of her inheritance. Bat on arriving 

there he learned to his dismay that the girl bad 

committed suicide by throwing herself into the 
ue baleen 


Beatrice fell on her knees before him, pleading 
with him, in a voice that scorched his heart like 
a flame, to give sut to the world thab she and not 
Hester had been named as‘ Lord Pelbam’s heiress. 

‘** Hester is dead,’ she said, ‘it cannot harm 
her,’ and I, Heaven pardon me! listened. I am 
not the firs) man who has fallen through the love 
of woman, She wrung a consent from my lips, 
and I have never known a moment’s happinc:s 
from that hour. My love for her drowned the 
voice of conscience, . 

“I do not know how it happened, but some- 
how the conviction came to me that she cared 
more for Wyndham Powis than she did for me. 

“ By the mereat chance a friend of mine, whom 
she did not know, etood beside her in the booking- 
office when she bought a ticket for this place, and 
informed me of it, Although she had kept her 
whereabouts 4 secret from me for over a fortnight, 
saying she was about to go to a sick friend, and I 
must not visit her, I came on here, 

** The pa I spoke of are with me, I was 
golng to ask her to renounce the fortune when 
she became my wife. 

“But it is all over now, and as I utter these 
words, my love is ended, From this 
moment I cast all thoughts of her out of my life. 
I have honour enough left not to enshrine another 
man’s wife's image in my heart.” 

"Then this man Wyndham Powis, or Lord 
Powis, as you call him, must be in this villege.” 

“Undoubtedly.” : 

“ Will you go with me to him, and give him 
the proofs, thas he too may give me my wife!” 
asked Donald Lindsay. 

“Yes,” returned his companion; and the 
wronged husband and his friend renewed their 
gearch more vigorously, 

At the very moment when they arose from ths 
log Beatrice and Miss Daly alighted from the 
carriage in front of the cottage which but 4 
moment before they had seen, as they drove up 
the street, Wyndham Powis and a lady enter. 

They had scarcely taken their eeats in the 
handsomely-furnished Jittle parlour ere Beatrice 
and Desag Daly were ushered in by the little maid. 
Bea said, as the maid entered, that she 
wished to see the gentleman who had come « 
moment ago, z 

Wyndham Powis’s amazement upon beholding 
Beatrice was great. Her jealousy upon seeing 
him with Mr. Dudley’s beautiful daughter w=: 
cp pnp Shoham ee te heap reproaches upuu 


m. . 

“ Beatrice, hear me,” he ssid, with dignity. 
“You are mistaken. You do both this young 
lady and myself an injustice.. We are here to 
call upon a young lady friend of here whom she 
wished me to meet.” spe 

At that moment the door opened; A women 
stood on the threshold. A great cry broke from 
Miss Daly’s lips. 

** Look!” she cried. ‘ Look, Beatrice! That 
is the woman who kidnapped poor Heater | What 
isshe doing here?”  . 

To the same instant Wyndham Powis recog- 
nised the woman as well, and eprang forward. 
The woman did not attempt to move, She was 
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not known) |’ 


fairly rooted té the in kod ’ 
chat ther were any house when 
"Seat Decbiek Late wit, vp ally Dal 

0 i bs yy}. 
stan diag there panaky her. She could scarcely | 
eniat, & hot even — yodham Powis strode up 
to be kidd goneet bee bein oe? : 


cet me from them, Beatrice!” she cried. 

‘Come to.me a moment, _I—I have something 
¢o whitper to you—something these people must 
not bear,” 

“ How dare you address ‘me’ so familiarly?” 
cried gir 

“For your own. sake, Beatrice, hear what I 
have to say before it is too late.” 

“You have nothing to say, woman, that would 
interes} me,” the 

“I command.you to. listen.” evied the woman. 
“In another instant it may be too late.” 

“T refuse to listen to you gow, I may hear 
you later. I-——" The sentence: was never 
finished. 

The door on the opposlié side of the room 
opened, and # young girl stepped over the 
threshold. 

“I am sorry to have kept you waiting, Jennie,” 
she said in a sweet voice, which suddenly ended 
in a ecresur’as”her~ eyes fell first upon 
Powis then upon Beteied and Miss Daly. 

In an instant the shadow which had hung like 
a pa!l ovet Hester’s memory was torn aside, 

She sprang acroes the room, and would have 
dung herself into Laer ng Powis’s arms, but 
ewe stepped before her. 

In the excitement they did not hear the outer 
bell ring, nor hear the tramp of feet in the 
paaenge way without as two men came to the’ 


" “He is mine!” cried Beatrice, facing Hester, 
“and you shall nottake him, aga «4 7 havecome | 
back from the watery grave in that woman 

told_me. you. were. Jying fathoms deep. aout. pf alt 
harm's way. You shall cot take dbam 
from me! I will marry hior the honr, or 
—die! Dé you. hear me?” 

“T thiok not,” said.» grave voice behind her ; 
-and striding into the room, Donsld Lindsay, fol- 
oe be ana Jordan, confronted the guilty girl. 
“You m no man, for are wife,” 
he re anatase Tse 

oul” she cried, cowering from him, her 
face mer as death. “And you 1” she moaned, 
pointing to Mr, Jordan., as 

‘Your husband knows all,” said the lawyer, 
firmly, who had by this time found ‘his voice and 
pep from the amazenient of finding Hester 

ive, 

She looked from one ‘to the other like a hunted 
‘deer, then pact them “ Ww. ndham Powis, 

“Phe is. up! 
laugh. “TI have played heavily for a fortune, and 
lost, . They say ‘the wages of sin is death {’”” 

Something flashed quickly ia the dim light, 
Bias: was ® quick report, followed ‘instantly by 
another. . 

Mary Seymour and Beatrice fell ide by side, 
mortally wounded—wounded unto death by 
Beatrice’s hand, 

‘My child |. Oh, Heaven | my child |” mogned 
Mary Seymour, 

But the girl ehe ‘had planned and suffered for 
unto death turned away with hatred tn ‘her face, 


Another moment/and all was over with Beatrice. | ling’ 
face 


We will draw the curtain over the scene which 
followed, and over the sad but joyful re- 
uniting of the lovers, They were married — 
a few weeks’ fo pail Hester aud her adoriv 

young husband went to live in retirement inti 
the pei blew over, 


FO year ater ay Tetatned to vinit Jotitite 4 lov 
Dudley tad attend ‘her wedding with Mr. Jordan. 


Donald, Lindsay. never looked again on a 
woman's face + his heart was buried in Beatrice’s 
tomb, Bat he learned to love the children that 


and {ndifferent to her, or gree the nshond of 


J and she leaned pre 18 very. oh it very gied mp a support, 


will have grown ® young woman, 
scarcel 


yi 
of to day; and you !—what 
come to you” | »=: 


with an attempt:to. speak. 
always supposing I live so long !” 


arrested his 
“'T believe, 
am i 


I shall tales our plessant wa 
you will not return to us the same. Perhaps 


meg ce tahoe be: 


a’ bachelor to entertain the idea of matrimony, 
and as for our friendship, Elaine, nothing can 
pire age I believe you can trust me ; I can 


smiled then, as if toleave'no impression of pain 
or anger upon her, 


let her go untileshe had promised all his love 
demanded. eaten See 700 ah a oe: 





THE TEMPTATION OF: ELAINE, 


—Di— 


Cont fms 201.) 
August came, and tb with it the memory 

ofthe days when she TRESS rae 

years ‘as it £0 

oe hag ag ? Ah! she was 

and fairer then-—alas ! for ‘her buried youth !' 

How should she bear to live the 

months of his absence }}- How meet 


some happier woman than she? 

“Teuly,” she pooner “T have ruined 
my own life, I- refused his love, and now I 
would, die to bring it back for a year—a 
month !” 

At last one beautiful evening he came to sor 
her good-bye; on the morrow he was going 


town, from whence be ‘would sail the Eiiosing 
day. Is was growing dusk in the gardep when he 


her to walk with him there, es ape | 
scarcely see her face,. partly because she kept it 
steadily averted, partly because of the cloudy 
lace she wore about her head. Up and down, 
up and down, ard it seemed to Elaine that as he 
talked she must cry out to him not to go—muat 
tell him how, at Jast, she’ had learned to love 
him and could not live without him. Oh! how 
her heart ached—how far away his voice 
sounded, She dared not lift her to the 
grave dark face above lest he sh read ber 
utter misery'in ‘them; and when she answered 
his questions or addressed him her words were 
very few, because she knew all passion trembled 
In her tones. At last they paused at the gate, 


and Carey spoke in 
“ To-night-I almost wieh I; wen not ‘going ;.J 
have a sort .of feeling that 1 shall be home-sick 


long before the two years are gone, and beside 
that, in such a lengthened ,absence my friends 
will all have time to forget my er en 


oh pan Saray Papacy 
changes will have 


“J shall be a little older, a little graver,” 
cheerfully ; “ that is 


The faintly mamotel oy cadence in her tone 
attention at 

"*T believe,” he sai Sonata to look ab her, 
you are & little sorry that I 


** Yes,” she answered, aimply, ‘I am sorry ; 

and talks, and 
@ wife with you, who, not know- 

me, brig be to our friendship-———”’ 

e interrupted her passionately. 

“] shall never marry; I am far too confirmed 


o time when I failed you!” and he 


The moon “had risen, atid now flooded the 
with light; Elaine’s lace ecarf hod fallen 


and the soft rays fell upon her hair, nest- 
on her white 


1d thoughts, old memories, old 
is heart to keener life, and the 


Ly 
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This newly-invented ma- 
chine “The Swift) ie the 
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marvel of mechanism in 
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neas, Hasy instruction 
k and complete set of 
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came to Heasterin time, and one of the strong, ‘ota, Shaya Gould ib ‘be’ possible she still 
eens lads he ma‘le his heir. loved him ¢ ae tilent she ee ees a 
Bat eenne tearee Caregen eeeiras of Hint ” I ‘oubled you ie said, at 
fatal elopement which marred his whole life. v4 depos roi rw ears, shaken 
‘a ee conflict of his 0ML wk 
but never elope !™ Blaine moved, as if impatiently, and then 
pee aD] ans — 
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“No, you are mistaken. Perheps I am a little 
overcome by the heat of the day ; and—and, Mr. 
Vanrenan, I don’t think I have thanked you as I 
should for all your goodness. Perhaps your go- 
ing shows me this. I want to tell you that 
despite my seeming coidness I am very grateful 
gs om prize your friendship more highl 
than I can tell. I probably should nob say 
to you now were you not going away, and we may 
never meet again. A hundred things may occur 
to part us for all time, death éven may spatch 
one of us away. You see, I am not very hopeful, 
one never is, save in early youth, before one has 
known disappointment and heavy grief.’ 

“ She is thinking of Massey,” was Vanrenan’s 
unspoken thought, and rey lah in his heart 
cried out against restraint, cast off the yoke 
that had so long bound it in «bene 

He caught Elaine's slim hand in his. 

“Tt is by my own cholce I am leaving home, 
and yet I hategoing. The thought of lea you 
unmans me. If by any chance you could have 
loved me, Heaven! what a happy life yours 
should have been! But I have spoken of my 
love, and shown it by every deed of mine, nob 
once, but many times, and nothing [ have eaid or 
done has touched your heart! ” 

She was poser to but she did not draw her 
hands from his, and he went on rapidly. 

“Do not suppose | blame you. Love cannot 
be bought or old. You chose your lot long ago, 
and #0, because you and I can never be more to 
each other than’ we are to- night, I am going— 
not to learn forgetfulness (that would be a vain 
task to seb myself), but to win a little rest from 
the hourly and daily struggle between my love 
and my will I meant to go without a word of 
this to you, but a man cannot always keep 
silence. So forgive me.” 

Then he caught her in his arms, and kissed her, 
as he had done once before, long ago—kissed her 
on brow, and eyelids, and lips; then, putting 
her away, he opened the gate and passed out on 
to the road. 

When she heard his slowly-retreating steps, 
when she felt he still loved her, and all her fears 
and doubts had been causeless, she forgot every- 
thing but her b need of him, and, stretching 
out imploring , cried to him,— 

* Oh, no! no! You must not go! I—Icannot 
let you go! I—I cannot led you go!” 

Abt her cry be turned, moved towards her, with 
happiness and doubt struggling for supremacy in 
his ex on. 

“Elaine!” hoarsely, “you are not playing 
with me? What is it you mean ?” 

“That I love you!” she murmured, falter- 
ingly. “ Carey, Carey, I love you!” 

In an instant he had ber in his arms, 

“ My darling ! my darling!” 

He did not question if her words were true, 
because he read their confirmation in her lovely 


eyes. 

What « long silence they had kept ! But now 
Elaine spoke. 

* You will not go away now, Carey ?” 

“My darling, no!” and held her the more 
closely. 

Two ‘days after the Serapis sailed, but Vanrenan 
was not among her passengers ; but she carried » 
letter to Mrs. Lake with the happy news of his 
betrothal. 

* - . e 7 

Rather more than two years passed, and the 
Vanrenans were In town with the Lakes for the 
purpose of witnesting Ismay’s presentation at 
Court, 

Elaine, who had now been a wife a year and 
nine months, was looking prettier and even 
yr than before her m 

Carey said she had found out the secret of 
eternal youth, and intended figuring as a second 
Ninon d’Eaclos, which remark Elaine always re- 
warded by pulling the short, curly hair, now 
slightly streaked with grey. 

Even her manner was changed, her new happi- 
ness having developed a gentle playfulness in her, 
which the troubles of her early days had crushed ; 
and with it all she had a sweet wifely dignity 
that sat well upon her, 

Those who had known Carey in the past said 
his second marriage had amply atoned for the 





misery of his first ; and society made much of 
me unassuming mistress of Claremont 


Once Elaine and her husband met Gerard and 
Mab at the Royal Academy. The husband 
looked confused, bub the young wife was very 
voluble and effusive in her 
“She was cently dréssed, but the life of 
pleasure she led bad stolen the roses from her 
cheeks, and aged her many years, 

ae Sones ae fenaed et enti, her con- 
me 

Gerard Mietealf hed the alr of a men who bed 
eae 6 Super and, therefore, found 


—e 
simp ytd with the stream, and 
tried to make s pleasures his; but now 
he was wearied oe tired of her whims, her 
shallow witb, and that meeting with his old’ love 
recalled to him bitterly what happiness might 
have been his, 

Remorse and regret filled his heart for many 
® long day, and something very like love for the 
woman w 0 had been so true to her word. 


[THE END.) 








OF LONG AGO, 


EnveLorep in perfume wherever it stands, 
This quaint Tittle box with pearl inlaid, 

It whispers, of travels in far-off lands, 
And the treasures it held of one sweet maid, 


A packet of letters all yellow and torn, 
And wrapped fn a equare of filmy lace, 
A hoop of gold thatis thin and worn, 
On a tablet of ivory—a soldier's face, 


And so they found it, one autumn day, 

Pressed to the heard that would beat no more. 
“ Among the dying and dead he lay,” 

Was the only message they brought to her. 


Long years have gone with rapid pace, 
At rest the heart that was rent in twain, 

And dried are the tears on the yellow lace 
Since the maid and her soldier have met again. 








THERE are not many true parasites in the 
vegetable kingdom, The mistletoe is unques- 
tionably one of the most perfect samples of this 
class of vegetable growth. It fs absolutely de- 
pendent upon its host for subsistence, and in 
time draws the very life-blood from the plant 
to which it attaches iteelf. Experiments have 
been made in raising the mistletoe in green- 
houses, but the results are oad satisfactory, 
The mistletoe is an exceeding rel rite 

t, two leaves and a bit of wai being all that 

usually produced during the season ; there- 
fore some of the guarled “isk knotty branches 
which we see in our markets represent long years 
of patient endeavour. 


In the manufacture of soap there is often 
a large amount of lye left over. This, of course, 
is a waste product, and heretofore no attempd 
has been made to turn it to account. A series of 
experiments has demonstrated that glycerine and 
soda can be recovered from this waste by means 
of electrolysis. The following is the description 
of the process: The anode is a plate of sinc or 
carbon in contact with the lquor 7 treat- 
ment ; the cathode is in a porous The cur- 
rent decomposes the caustic soda, sodium 
hydrate at the cathode ; oe eocscen is set free, 
while the albuminoid and c ouring matters are 
rendered insoluble and are easily removed by 
filtration, After this treatment the Insoluble 
matter is separated out and the liquid is distilled, 
forming a perfectly pure, clear glycerine, the 
caustic soda being also practically pure and usable 
by the soapmaker, 
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FACETIZ. 


He: “Am I good enough for you, darling }” 
She: “No, George; but you are too good for 
avy other girl.” : 

“A MAN who fs just married tells his wife 
everything.” “Yea?” “And after he gets 
better acquainted with her he doesn’t tell her 
anything.’ 

Finst Newspory: ‘* There goee a gent, / Chase 
him.” Second Newsboy: “No use, Just saw 
him come out of a barber’s shop, He’s heard 
all the news there,” 

“Aras, alas, I am undone!” exclaimed the 
heroine, ‘ Never.mind, miss, go on with your 
part. It don’t show,” said the prompter, sotto 
voce. 
“ Dawkins is better dressed than any man in 
the club.” “ Yaas; he deserves great credit for 
his taste in dress.” ‘* Well, he gets it from his 


“ Hz is extremely reticent about his family,’’ 
Helen observed, ‘*Hum—must be a good man 
of bed family or a bad man of family. You 
had best eneourage him,” said her brother. 

“That fellow puzzles me—I can’t make out 
whether be’s a philosopher or a fool.” ‘ Phat’s 
easy to find out.” “How!” “Call him the 
latter, If he makes a fuss he isn’t the former,” 

Tom Torxor ; “ Hullo, Jack, how do you do ?” 
Jack Plunger: “I (hic) do as I (hic)blame please, 
thank you.” Tom Topnot: ‘I see—when does 


your wife get back 1” 

Fons ; “I tried to pay the New Woman a com- 
pliment last night in my butit didn’t seem 
to be 8 ted,” : “What did you 


say?” Finns: “I said that the New Woman 
would leave large footprints in the sands of time. 

“ Youne man,” began the aged gentleman, "I 
am seventy years old and I don’t remember hav- 
ing told a jie.” ‘*That’s too bad,” the young 
man replied ; “can’t you have something done 
for your memory ?’’ 

Tu tickets toa village ball were’ not trans- 
ferable, and this was the m} they read :—" Ad- 
mit this gentleman to ball in Assembly Rooms, 
ae gentleman admitted unless he comes him. 
self.” 


_ “Taxrr's one thing,” remarked Willie Wish- 
ington, “that I have made up my mind to,” 
“ Really?” responded Miss Cayenne, with lan- 
guid interest, “Yer. Ishall never be a man of 
one ides.” “ ’teay that. You are still tov 
young to be discouraged,” 

“Ir'sa serious 

at the plaintiff's head, Have 
y to say before I send you to prison 
7 Pe ig was only half a brick.” 
“To that case,” ou will be im- 
prisoned for a week.” ah 

Mrs. Jonzs; “* What on earth is that?” Mr. 
Jobbs: “This, my dear, is a barometer—a_pre- 
tent from our son ab ” “Oh, I've heard 
of them, Ien’t the boy thoughtful ! 
Which way do we screw it when we want the 
weather to be fine?” 

Tux great actor looked much offended. 
“ These must be barbarians,” he ex- 
claimed. “ makes you think that?” “I 
have been at this for three hours, and no- 
body knows who I am.” " How can you tell }” 

I haven't had avy requeste for free passes to 
the show.” 

Tue Dear Child: “ Oh, Mrs, Brown, when did 
you get back?” Mrs. Brown: “ Bless you, dear, 
I was not away anywhere, What made.you 
think sof” The Dear Child: “1 thought you 
were, I heard my mamma say that you were at 
ere with your husband for over a 


it was ata crowded reception the other night, 
and they sat on the stairs in a shady spot, 
‘What a mob,” he said; “just listen to the 
rear! Aren’t you glad that you're not being 
Ss to rea down there?” ' Yes,” she 
urmured, u down x 
toa Ee rely, there!” And he 





Waastarr: ‘I stood on one foot all the way 
home in a crowded railway-carriage last night.” 
Joaks : What was the matter with your other 
pou 40 Wagstaff: ‘‘ Another man was standing 
on that |” 


Spanish Gengrat: ‘* Are you the brave cap- 
tain who with only four hu: men captured 
those three sleeping Cuban soldiers?” Spanish 
Captain (modestly): ‘Yes, sefior ; and only lost 
seventeep men in the engsgement.” Spanish 
Genera!: “Unprecedented! Phenomenal! I 
not only promote you, sir; but willrecommend 
your valour to the Home Office for knighthood.” 


THERE was once an Irishman who had a face 
on him that, as one of hie friends once remarked, 
was ‘‘an offence to the landscape.” Next to his 
homeliness, his poverty was the most conspicuous 
thing about him. ence the unsympathetic 
comment of a neighbour, ‘‘ How are ye, Pat?” 
he asked, ‘Mighty bad,” was the reply ; “sure 
"tis starvation that’s starin’ me in the face.” “ Is 
that so” rejoined his friend. ‘‘Sure !t can’t be 
very pleasant for ayther of yez.” 

“Yzs,”’ my dear, six months after we were 
married Jack and I made up our minds that we 
weren’ta bit sulted for each other,” said Mrs, 
Uptodate, feelingly ; '‘so like sensible people we 
faced the inevitable. Jack lets me go my way 
and——” "And you let him go his way, I eup- 
pose ?” said Miss Verdant, sympathetically. 

‘Good gracious, my dear! I should just like to 
see him try it!” exclaimed Mrs. Uptodate, in- 
dignantly. 

“I pon’t like a friend todomineer over me,” 
said the young man with the patient disposition. 
“Who has been doing that?” ‘Fellow I chum 
with. He borrowed my evening clothes.” “ Pretty 
cool cheek that.” ‘‘{£ didn’t mind it, But 
when he asked for my umbrella, I told him I 
might want~to use it myself. But he got it just 
thesame.” “How!” “ He simply stood on his 
dignity, and eaid: ‘All right; have your own 
way about it. They’re your clothes I’m trying 
to keep from getting 3 not mine.’” 





Birxins: “How is business, Wilkins!” 
Wilkins: “ Can’t make it gc. At this rate I'D 
be bankrupt in another month, I don’t seem 
to have any head for business.” Bilkins; ‘‘ No, 
you haven't, but you have a good stand, and if 
you'll promise to keep hands «ff and let me run 
thinge, I'll go in with you os partner.” Wilkins = 
“Done. A friend in need is a friend indeed.” 
Guest of Mr. Wilkins (ten years after): ‘ What 
® magnificent place you have !—everything that 
wealth could buy or heart wish ! You have been 
wonderfully prosperous, Mr, Wilkins.” Mr, Wil- 
kine (eadly): “True, but after all I get only 
half the profits of my great establishment. I 
just tell you, my old friend, the mistake of my 
life was in taking a partner.” 


CARLYLR’S severest critic, and a critic of his 
own school, was an old parish roadman at Eccle- 
fechan. ‘ Been a long time in this neighbour- 
hood ?’" asked an English tourist. ‘ Been here 
a’ ma daye, sir.” “ Then you'll know the Car- 
lylee?” “ Weel that! A ken the whole of 
them. There was, let me see,” he said, leaning 
on his shovel, and pondering ; ‘‘ there was Jock ; 
he was a kind o’ throughither sort o’ chap, a. 
doctor, but no a bad fellow, Jock—he’s deid, 
mon.” “And there was Thomas,” said the in- 
quirer, eagerly. “Ob, ay, of coorse, there's 
Tam—a useless, munestruck chap that writes in 
London, There’s naething in Tam; but, mon, 
there’s Jamie, owre in the Newlands—there’s # 
chap for ye. Jamie takes mair swine into Eccle- 
fechan market than any {ther farmer i’ the 


parish. 


WORDS OF WISDOM, 
MARRIAGE AND 
COURTSHIP. 


A Pamphlet of advice and information for 2)1 who are 
married and those .who are about to marry. It ie 
illustrated and contains advice and information worth 
HUNDREDS OF POUNDS. Post free, stamped. 
envelope. M. PAUL, 

10, BOOKSELLERS’ ROW, STRAND, LONDON. 
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Mrs. THOS. ADIE, 


Soldiers’ Home, Norwich, writes: 
that I add my testimony to the effects of your 
For years I was afilicted with severe pains in the body, 


WIND & INDIGESTION. 


At times my sufferings were excruciating, and night after night 
I have sat up having hot turpentine flannels, &c., applied; but 
other means produced no beneficial results. 
taking a few doses of your WIND PILLS I lost all the pain, 
and have never suffered from it since. 

them largely to my friends.” 


PAGE WOODCOGK'S WIND PILLS 


Being PURELY VEGETABLE, TASTELESS, and 


ateful feelin 
IND PILLS. 


“Tt is with 


After 


I am recommending 


MILD and TONIC in their action, 
may be taken with perfect safety by the most delicate 
of either sex. 


ALL SUFFERERS from Indigestion, Liver Com 
Wind on the Stomach, Biliousness, Sick Headache, 
&c., should avail themselves of this 


tion of the Heart, 


ainte, 
alpita- 


most Excellent Medicine. 


All Medicine Vendors, 1/14 and 2/9. 
stamps from ~ , 


‘PAGE WOODCOCK, LINCOL 





Post free for P.O. or 
N. 
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SOCIETY, STATISTICS. MISCELLANEOUB. 
Tax Princess of Wales and Princess Victoria] Tax average depth of the Atlantic Ocean Is | Some of the railroad lines in Rasala have emok) 


will probably visit Denmark egain in the autumn, 
‘when Prince Christian will be married to Duchess 
Alexandrina of Mecklenburg-Schwerin. 

Ir is fully settled that the Duke of York shall 
‘be raleed to the rank of Rear-Admiral on the 
occasion of the Jubilee. This intelligence will 
give great satisfaction throvghout the navy, the 
Duke having identified himself in every way with 
the sea service, in which he takes the most lively 


rinterest. 


APARTMENTS will be prepared in Buckingham 
"Palace for the reception of the Prince and Prin- 
cess of Naples, who are to arrive from Italy on 
the morning of Monday, the 21st inet., to 
represenh the Italian Court at the Queen's 
Diamond Jabilee fetes. Their Royal Highnesses 
will proceed to Scotland on the termination of 
their London visit. 

Tue Archduke Francia Ferdinand is now quite 
restored to health, so he will come to London 
for the Jubilee as the representative of his uncle, 
the Emperor Francis Joseph, to whose throne he 
is heir-presumptive. Tae Archduke Francis 
‘Ferdinand is one of the richest Royal personages 
in Europe, having inherited (through bis mother) 
the enormous D’Este fortune. 

Tue Jubilee festivities are to begin on Monday, 
the 2ist inst, and according to present arrange- 
mente, they will terminate with the Aldershot 


“review on Thursday, July let. The Queen is to 


“receive” the Royal guests at Buckingham 
Palace between half-past three and five o'clock on 
Monday, the 2lst, Her Majesty intending to 
arrive in town from Windsor on that day in time 
ifor luncheon, 

Mariporou'i House and Clarence House are 
both being prepared to receive distinguished 
guests for the coming season and Commemora- 
tion week, and both these Royal residences will 
¢have every room occupled all through the season. 
Hospitality on a lavish scale will be the rule, and 
the P.ince of Wales’s wedding-plate, which is 
almost as fine aa anythiog ab Windsor, is being 
got ready for use at the big dinner-parties which 
will be almost nightly occurrences thie month. 

Somg eurprise is being expressed that the 
Queen will not return from Balmoral until within 
about four days of the greab day, but it is really 
& wiee arrangement, as her Majesty will be braced 
by the fine air for her onerous duties in Com- 
memoration week, and the Prince of Wales is 
relied upon to arrange every detail. Asa matter 
of fact the Queen is being troubled as little as 
possible about the matter, and the talked about 
great preparations at Windeor Castle scarcely 
exceed the freshening-up process usually carried 
out at this time of year. 

Likg her two little brothers, the tiny Princess 
otf York who has made such a very propitious 
advent ab Sandringham is said to be a very fine 
child. It is though? likely that the baptism will 
take place at the Chapel Royal, St. James's, 
The Queen will of course, be one of the epousors, 
and she will naturally be given the name of 
Victoria In addition to various others, but it is 
hardly likely that her Majesty will be present at 
the christening, unless, of course, it is postponed 
antil the Jubilee week. 

Amonast the Royal guests of the Queen for 
the coming Jubilee celebration will be the young 
Prince Max of Baden, who, owing to the recent 
death of his father, has now. become heir: 
presumtive to the Grand Dachy. As is usual 
with young German Princes, rumour has been 
busy with the name of Prince Maximilian in 
connection with matrimonial projects or posaibi- 
lities, and there have been whispers of a possible 
engagement between the Princes and charming 
Princess Victoria of Schleswig-Holatein, Be this 
as it may, the fact that he is coming to Eagland 
for the Commemoration festivities will probably 
result in something definite being known: one 
way or the other, Prince Max, who is thirty in 
July, is a captain in the amart Pruselan Kegiment 
ot Cuirassiers of the Guard, He is very fond of 
Eogland and the English, 








4,015 yards, ie ‘ 

Tux risk of belong struck by lightning is five 
a aS INS Societe 

THE average residue of ashes left after the 
cremation of the human body amounts only to 
802, 

Ir has been calculated that the quantity of 
sweets consumed in England every year is 
between 160,000 and 150,000 tons, 

Tue railway crmnemnies . —, Britain pay 
an average every day of £1, compensa- 
tion, aboub 60 per cent. being for injuries to 
passengers, and the remainder for lost or 
damaged freight. 





GEMS. 


History makes haste to record great deeds, 
but often neglects good ones. 


Most of .as in ovr apprentice deys feel 
mighty enough to bear the burden of success, 
but how many have the strength to fail? 


Tr is an inevitable law that a man cannot 
be happy unless he lives for something higher 
than his own happiness. 


Ir is with narrow-souled people aa with 
narrow-necked bottles: the leas they have in 
them the more noise they make in pouring it 
out. 


Werrre it on your heart that every day is 
the best In the year. No man has learned 
anything rightly until he knows that every day 
is doomsday. 

Taat which we acquired with the most. diffi- 
culty we retain the longest ; as those who have 
earned a fortune are usually more careful .of. ib 
than those who have inherited it. 


& 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 





Tratran Sacvce.—Brown @u‘onfon and a garlic 
in one-half spoonful of drippings seasoned with 
salt. and pepper to suit taste. Add one-quarter 
of a can of strained tomatoes, and simmer for 
forty-five minutes. Mix lightly just before 
serving. : 

ScattoreD Onions, —~ Boil..the onions until 
tender, then put in a baking dish and pour over 
a sauce made of one tablespoonful of butter 
rubbed into one and one-half tablespoonfuls of 
flour ; pour over it one pint of hot milk, and cook 
until like custard, Bake half an hour, 

Ravpars Savce,—Out the rhubarb into half- 
inch pieces, leaving the skin on. Putin a stew 
pan and cover thickly with granulated sugar. Do 
not add any water, the juice from the rhubarb 
will soon flow, making its own liquid. 

Burrsrep Brets.—Boil three large beets until 
tender, Peel, chop rather coarse, and put‘into a 
hottureen, Heat one-half a oupful of vinegar 
with one tablespoonful of butter, one nful 
of sugar, one & teaspoonful of salt and 
half @ saltepoonful of pepper. Pour over the 
beets and let stand ten minutes before serving. 

Baxeo CavLirLowsr.—Select a head of cauli- 
flower with its green leaves attached, and see to 
i¢ that there are no dark spots on’ the head or 
stems. Pick off the leaves (which sre. edible). 
Soak the head in cold water, slightly salted, for 
one hour (top downwards) and drain. Pat it in 
& deep saucepan, cover with .salted water, 
and simmer fifteen minutes, Remove the scum 
or ib will diseolour,the.head, Drain and'divide 
the branches; put them in a baking tim, add 
boiled’ milk ‘enough to buruidg, an 
ounce of butter, and salt and white pepper 
for seasoning. Sift over it a layer of breadcrumbs 
and meneey paminutes, f 


ing cars for ladies. 
Att being well the Empress Frederick will 


accompany her mother on Commemoration 
Day during tna, see cchvgs their Majesties being 
seated side by side, 


Inpra-RuspER is meeting with favour as a 

wing for streets. Ib was firsb:trie@ on a bridge 
Ee Hanoder o lshle ‘hore them 'i'geae eg iad bas 
proved so satisfactory that experiments with it 
for ordinary roadways are being madevin Berlin 
and Hamburg. 

Tre most beautiful crabs in the world are 
cured in the neighbourhood of the 
Islands, off the Pacific coast. They are called 
“ved rock craba,” and specimens sometimes eel! 
in the market of San Francisco for from £1 to £2 
each, merely for curiosities, 

As a result of the discoveries made in Réatgen- 
ray photography of the identity of actinic rays of 
light with those which occasion sunstroke, it is 
proposed to line the British soldier’s helmit with 
a strip of ruby-coloured material as the best pro- 
tection for the braim. = ~~ > 

Russtay Sette ntiie’ to penile & Wane 
that are qualified to practice, a little 
cuak or badge, a silver oval plate an finch and a 
half long by au inch wide, on which is @ design of 
two intertwined ‘The object is to in- 
crease the safety of the wearer in the 
parts of the country. while 

Seats Salen ope 

of ce permis- 
ape the Q One, dating from the reign 


: 


an act or. ‘turn. 
the audience will be able to read | 
of news, and the tedium of long waits will be 
removed, - 


One of the curioaliles of Chataworth is » weep- 
ing willow made of copper, sid so dexterously 
fashioned that at « distance it resembles a real 
tree, It is actually a showér-bath, for, by press- 
ing a secret trap, a tiny spray of water can be 
made to burst forth from every 


Ix Denmark a new type of boat ba been built, 
which is rightfully called an amphibian boat, as it 
can propel itself with its own power in water as 
well as on land, Ib is pr d with a screw- 

er for navigation, snd with wheels tc 
travel on rails like a locomotive, As soon as it 
reaches the land the wheels of the boat 
rails, and it is then controlled like an 
locomotive. 

A NovEL invention recently patented is a marine 
floating safe, designed to preserve mail-begs and 
other valuables from being with 
sinking of a vesee). It is elliptical in form, and 
has an outer shell or armour-plate sufficiently thick 
to withstand the force of the waves. The safe is 
to reat in a suitable cradle ‘or depression In the 
deck, so that it can float free from the vessel in 

to 


F 


fF 


case of foundering. 
On a dangerous sunken rock ab the entrance 
the harbour of Odessa, 1 ’s chief port on the 
begun ‘on what, ‘when 
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— "GRAND ‘NEW! SERIAL STORIES, 
i, “OF ABSORBING INTEREST, 


as BE ‘COMMENCED IN OUR NEXT ISSUE, 


~ ENTITLED 


THE ” TRIALS" OF HERMIONE: 
HE UNOLE’S SECRET. 


These Stories can be safely recommended to equal, if not surpass, anything that has, 
previously appeared in the LONDON READER. 


DO NOT MISS READING THE OPENING CHAPTERS. 








NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


¥. K.—Bets cannot be enforced by legal action. 
Dovatrot.— The wages are by no means tempting. | 
Avy.—You had better far get it done by a solicitor. 
R. G.—You should get a eolicitor to inquire for you. 
J. V.—A phenomenally low price is the correct form. 
PRs The rules are med. pubes far: geen 


B. D.—It ts well to apply it as thick as it will spread 
comfortably. 
= K.—All his parsonal estate devolves on the widow 
Presax.—If the wife lett no will all the property goes 


to her hus’ 

Surrenta.—A little roda-water will relieve sick head- 
ache caused by indigestion. 

Hovsewirs.—' vr bh 
fer mince a eg tender by lying a 

Que —Siliilans tab: the greatedt historian ard 
the father of all written history. 

V. B.—Columbus was a° gag navigator who lived 
8 thousand years after Colum 


Norets.—The document en to. have prepared | 


aced not cost more than 4 
Grace. — Well-ventilated bed-rooms will prevent 
morning headaches and laesitude, 


A —It take 
Anas It wry ope prone and expetience to 


Nep.—You will have toenter the Na at the lowest 
rating and gradually work your way - 

Lo.a.—No matter how good your voice is naturally, 
« wi ke yas fete efor " 


Borsre.—The first Bank H vy under Sir John 
Lubbock’s Act was held.on haben ere, 7h | 


Berty.—A Se nae is that 
well- i retains its moisture and bond much 


Rrra teiiese to view the royal palaces are ted 
by the Lord Ohamberlain, and they may be obtained 


ee ee Dees Duke sad: Doge Duchess of York stand 


next in 

Wales. and Princess of 
L. M.—If you go to Somerset the officials will 

Freee Olt neceneary belp. It be done without 
La a canee Sroeoenite sovg in this manner 

pw spparent cause. ~ By bear og 


a osTAuss.— Tho only way ts to tn atte fot ‘scholars 
srg. Jom" souuanianoes who. fe ab your musical 


N. @.—It is a sheer impossibility, can only 
wonder at 
; Zon rng moment dit to wach ne 
Desvorp.—A husband is not responsible for debts 
ipeurred his 
F rE wife before marriage, but the woman 
ite Fume. —A lady siay woar an any ring except the 
sleds ictcusicoy’ oe gas 
celebrated 


a as 
iar of sly ta Fata whe is Moora a 

beauty, accomplishments, 
tho wes bors tm 1777 and: died to 1849, 


Dosiwus —It is a great mistake to use an assumed 


Sue ee 


asa 

Hesrzr.— We ager ney know of any 
sipotvels er ements 3 you will aomier t find some in 
general 


Oxp Reaprr.—Tke second marriage being voided by 

the appearance of the first husband the Siidren are 
, and can take any name. 

G..L.—He can claim dameges ouly if he can prove 
that the pay ol ooeuemed throogh the the neglect of his 
employers or their responsible servan' 
- Pater —A very stiff i must be passed 
Wed Os Giall soa bad toate ties Dee ine vome othe: 
gad we think you had about for some other 
employment for the lad. 


oe seaane selemnaet 
In thi jority Na en 
ipuiiapen tor good or bad 1 ie ney 


COUNSEL. 


O" child iy sleep 
r now 
Beek rey 6 deatiny to k * 
Leave it in the Father’s ~ 
Thou do well the ya part— 
Mo bp = train leading— 
e 


:, un 
With love's chid » With love's pleading. 
Never doubtip sow the seed, 


sox tht Deanty’ 
pay le ng 2 wegen d duty. 
tho ican, atone path of du 
se 
one bright golden 
Day by day for thee % 


Careful mother, turn aside, ‘ 
with tears 





Coxstaxr Resben—There must be 7p 
perience and a C2 eo knowlecge of the applicant's 
capabilities before there can be an appointment: to any 


¥F. B.—A marriage is legal oxen though ene ot the 
parties to the oem assumed name, but it 
causes trouble in ‘the marriage in a court of law 
if ever necessary. 


er certain ne 








be stopped snd the desay ted hil 
should wai traghedl cal dally, with eapnyhooet 


P. W.—The best way would be for the son te a: to 
the Probate Office for instructions seth ere out 


| softened, and ylelda so pe pling ere 


Wrxpdon.—Glommen, the largest river of Norway,. 
from the town of Roraas to the Ojeren Lake. is described 
as a mountain torrent. It bas more than twenty 
cataracts, the principal one being the celebrated Sarp- 
fose, half a mile above the town of that name. 


Cuniovs.—The body of a drowned pene after lying: 
in the water'for some time becomes filled with gases; 
formed by decomposition, and these demand rally yater’ 
it so much lighter than the water thet, following, 
natural rules, it comes to the surface. 

Wartcurp,—In ee nas as you describe you may, 
Foes Sara hildren by force, and bring them. 
to your home. If they are kept from om by 
your wife's relations you must act through « citer, 
and apply to the Courts for an order, 


Eumtg.—An 2 ves dish ..is. made as 
——s Have y six oysters for each person ; put a. 
of butter in the Shatomdion, and when 
ett lay in a Giese ntl po of oysters; brown on both, 
sides, adding bu neeessary ; season with salt.and 
pepper, and serve with lemon and galtine waters. 


Irsunep.—The moat speedy mode of procuring relief 
after receiving a brulse is to es the aoew @ inte 
water as bot as can be borne. nail is 
blood poured out beneath a ito tae 

pou out beneath it, and the agony is 800, 
diminished. The finger may then bo. wrapped in w 
bread and water poultice, 

Loui. For a two pound tin of Australian mutton, 
first simmer six sliced onfons and tvelve sliced potatoes’ 
ee int ef thin stock for half on hour, or if you have’ 
cold boiled potatoes simmer the sliced onions alone, 
then add the mutton cut in slices and the cold botled 
potatoe, if moderate-sized, left whole, or if yo eet 

half, season to taste with pepper and ealt, 
mer all together for filteen minutes, and serve vat 








Dzragssxp.—If we fret and worry end complain we 
make anything that is a jittle bard seera a great deal 
harder. If we take a journey and will not see any of’ 


the it , but ist: in 
dwelling upon alt that ix. diag of the “Oay will 
seem very long and-very tiresome. A journey is very 


much what we make it; sois our life. Itis usually 
our own fault if we | find | nothing along the way to pive- 
us any Pp or bapp 
R. P.—There is good evidence of at least three 
persons who might be entitled to the name; and: 
the experiences or dol: of all three have 
into one by the monk chroniclers who 
ome pomenetive fee Sus soca’ of the Me ot the saint 
‘we possess ; evidence 
been born at Kilpatrick on the Olyd 
| patente great wall erected by the Roman Bmperor 
to keep back the. Picte or Caledonians ; his 











Was a magistrate. 
Tus Lonpon Reaprr be sent to any part of the 
‘world, poat- Three- oo Weekly ; or Quarterly, 


free 
One Shilling and cooenen The yearly subscripti 
for the Monthly Pet, indioding. Corisimen Patt, ie 
9 ae a d,Eightpence, post-free. 


cx Nomprns, Parrs and Votumes are in 
sited sealant be hak st ang Revkastorn 


NOTICH.—Part 430, N aanen, 
Eightpence. 


‘Also Vol. ae LXVIIE, bows in 





Weth as’ a. 
Tae INDEX To Vor. LXVIIL is now Ready; Price 
One Penny, post-free, Three-halfpence. 
orf Lo Letrzrs To BE ADDREssxp To THE Eprron 
or Loapom Reaspzr, 26, Oatherine Street, Strand, 
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A WONDERFUL MEDICINE, 
BEECHAMS PIL 


BEECHAM PILLS 
BEECHAM'S PILLS 
BEECHAM'S PILLS 
BEECHAM'’S PILLS 
BEECHAM'S PILLS 
BEECHAMS PILLS 
BEECHAM'S PILLS 
BEECHAM'S PILLS 
BEECHAM’S PILLS 
BEECHAM'S PILLS 
BEECHAM'S PILLS 
BEECHAM'S PILLS 
BEECHAM'S PILLS 
BEECHAM'S PILLS 
BEECHAM'S PILLS 
BEECHAM'S PILLS 


Prepared only by THOMAS BEECHAM, St. Helen’s, Lancashire, and Sold by all Draggists and 
Patent Medicine Dealers everywhere, in boxes, 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. each, with full directions. 


The Is. lid. Box contains Fifty-six Pills. 


—————————SS=—=—=—=—====== : “ors Se 











Are universally admitted to be worth a Guinea a Box for Bilious and Nervous 
Disorders, such as Wind and Pain in the Stomach, Sick Headache, Giddiness, Fulness 
and Swelling after Meals, Dizziness and Drowsiness, Cold Chills, Flushings of Heat, 
Tuoss of sepetite, Shortness of Breath, Costiveness, Scurvy, Blotches-on the Skin, 
Disturbed Sleep, Frightful Dreams, and all Nervous and Trembling Sensations, &. 
The first dose will give relief in twenty minutes. This is no fiction, for they have done 
it in countless cases. Every sufferer is earnestly invited to try pne Box of these Pills, 
and they will be acknowledged to be 


WORTH A GUINEA A BOX. 


For Females of all ages these Pills are invaluable, as a few doses of them carry off 
all humours, and bring about all that is required. No female should be without them. 
There is no medicine to be found to equal BEECHAM’S PILLS for removing any 
obstruction or irregularity of the system. If taken according to the directions given 
with each box they will soon restore females of all ages to sound and robust health. 
This has been proved by thousands who have tried them and found the benefits which 
are ensured by their use. 

For a Weak Stomach, Impaired Digestion, and all disorders of the Liver, they act 
like ** Magic,” and a few doses will be found to work wonders te the most important 
organs of the human machine. They strengthen the whole Muscular System, restore 
the long-lost Complexion, bring back the keen edge of Appetite, and arouse into action, 
with the Rosebud of Health, the whole physical energy of the human frame. These 
are FACTS, testified continually by members of all classes of Society; and one of the 
best guarantees to the Nervous and Debilitated is, 


BEECHAM’S PILLS, 


WHICH HAVE THE LARGEST SALE OF ANY PATENT 
MEDICINE IN THE WORLD, BEING OVER 


Six PiiitioN Boxes Yearly. 















































BEECHAM’S TOOTH PASTE 


RECOMMENDS ITSELF; it is efficacious, economical, cleanses the teeth, perfumes the breath, removes tartar, and prevents decay. It is 
composed of the best-known ingredients for neutralising the acids of the mouth, preventing all deleterious deposits. upom the teeth, 
and is a pleasant and reliable dentifrice. f 


BEECHAM'S TOOTH PASTE is put up in collapsible tubes, perfectly oy and so adjustable that no waste need occur; 


e packages are pretty for the totlet table, and most convenient for the travelling 


Of all Druggists, or from the -Proprietor, for One Shilling, Postage Paid. 











London : Published for the Proprietor, at 26, Oatherine Street, Strand: by G. ¥. Coaswrorp: and printed by Wooprax and Kuowaxs, 70 to 76, Long Acre, W.0. 
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FOR COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 


DR. J, COLLIS BROWNE'S 


GHLORODYNE. 





D*: J. COLLIS BROWNE (late Army Medical 
Staff), DISCOVERED A REMEDY, to denote which he coined 
the word CHLORODYNE. Dr. BROWNE is the SOLE 
INVENTOR, and, as the composition of CHLORODYNE 
cannot possibly be discovered by Analysis (organic substances 
defying elimination), and since the formula has never been 
published, it is evident that any statement to the effect that a 
compound is identical with Dr. BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
must be false. 





D?. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


Vice-Chancellor Sir W. PAGE WOOD STATED PUBLICLY | 
in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was UNDOUBTEDLY | 


the INVENTOR of CHLORODYNE, that the whole story of 
the defendant, Freeman, was deliberately untrue, and he 
regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See The Times, 
July 18th, 1864. 





D* J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
is the TRUE PALLIATIVE in 
NEURALGIA, GOUT, CANCER, 


"T COTHACHE, RHEUMATISM. | 





THE 
GREAT SPECIFIC for 


CHOLERA, DIARRHGA. 
[PD Y8EN TERY, 





THE GENERAL BOARD OF HEALTH, London, RB- 
PORT that it ACTS as a CHARM, one dose generally suffi- 
cient. 


Dr. GIBBON, Army Medical Staff, Calcutta, states :—-"* TWO 
DOSES COMPLETELY CURED ME of DIARRHGA.” 








THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 
of September 28, 1895, says: 
“If I were asked which single medicine I should prefer to 
take abroad with me, as likely to be most generally useful, to 


| the exclusion of all others, I should say CHLORODYNE. I never 


travel without it, and its general applicability to the relief of a 
large number of simple ailments forms its beast recommenda- 
tion.” 
Royal Irish Fusilierz, Cork, 
Feb. 6th, 1896. 
Deas S1z,—I wish to give public testimony to the infinite value 
which your remedy for Dysentery and Diarrhaa (Dr. BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE) proved to several members of the Special Service 
Corps, in the recent Ashanti Expedition. I bought a small bottle just 
before leaving London for West Africa, and having used it myself with 
beneficial result, treated some of my comrades with equal success 
(though some of them were very bad). I should be very glad to re- 
commend it to anyone about to travel in a treacherous climate, where 
they are so much exposed to this dangerous malady. 
Gratefully yours, 
G. SMITH, 


To J. T. Davenport. “ Band,” R.LF. 


D* J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 


rapidly outs short all attacks of 
fF PILEPSY, SPASM, 
Corte, PALPITATION, 
by YSTERIA. 
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| MPORTANT CAUTION. 


The IMMENSE SALE of this REMEDY has given rise to many 
UNSCRUPULOUS IMITATIONS. 

Be careful to observe Trade Mark. 

Of all Chemists, 1s. 14d., 28. 9d., and 4s. 6d. 





SOLE MANUFACTURES, 


J. T. DAVENPORT, 
33, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, W.O. 
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Is more than double that of any 
other soap in the World. 


It is used 
At ustd frem rfp Deacind fa Bam to Brazil 


ig aia byl a vonth Aaa Betsediete nie Austrglign gids N 

2, ’ AG USED ALL OVER THE CIVILIZED WORLD. 

, Copointed by Special Royal Warrant ™\ 
_ Greater Comfort. Soapmakers lo Mer Mapasty kee QueeaN 

LOO CCN 
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NATIONAL SILEX OPTICAL & AURAL C0. 


(F. C. REINS PATENT.) 


SPECIALISTS IN EYE AND EAR AIDS. 


SILEX LENS ARE THE BEST YET SOLD. 


PRIZE MEDALS, 1851, 1853, 1855, 1862, 1867, 1873, 1878, 1886. 
WRITE OR CALL AT THE 


PARADISE FOR THE DEAE’, 
ios, Strand, London, W.C. 
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“WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 


BEECHAM’S PILLS |i\aineaniialile 
USE ONLY 

FOR ALL ca 4 

BILIOUS AND NERVOUS DISORDERS, nes e é k Ite S 


Sick Headache, Constipation, 


Weak Stomach, Impaired | 
Digestion, Disordered Liver, 
and Female Ailments. 


Sold everywhere, in Box s. 14d , and 28, 9d. each, with Full directigns. 
The is. ad. | ‘bee npr Fifty- onl Pills, 
THE SALE IS NOW SIX MILLION BOXES PEF ANNUM, bt ee es oe 
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SHORT STORIES. 


Can you AccouNT FOR IT ... 
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Toe Trials OF HERMIONE ... ..- 217, 253, 277, 301 


Tue Uncus’s Secret... Se Teal ...220, 257, 281, 304 i 


VARIETIES. 

PoETRY ue ee os _ 289, 247, 260, 263, 287, 

FaceTIf#a .... toe ons be o. 287, 261, 285 
ES. . lial ea 
NOVELETT | Socrgety ops oes hes sin .-. 238, 262, 286, 
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PRICE SIXPENCE. 





LONDON: 
PUBLISHED AT THE OFFICE, 26, CATHERINE ST., STRAND. 


AND OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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FOR YOUTHFUL APPEARANCE. BEAUTIFUL HAIR. | 


IMPERIAL HAIR DYES 22) 


ONE LIQUID 
No. 1..Black 

No. 2..Dark Brown 
No. 3,. Light Brown 








CAMPBELL’S ini 
MELODEONS 


With Organ and Celestial Tone, and Charming Beil 
Accompaniments. 
NO HOME SHOULD BE WITHOUT ONE, 
The Solemn — the oon — ‘ _ the Cheerful 
_— as okt ft of Music required.  sieeregos 
ENORMOUS DEMANDS. Selling in Thousands 
em 100,000 T 





Golden Brown 

Ho. 4 1 or Auburn 
No. 5..Pure Golden 
Imperial 
Hair Grower 






No. 6 


















Harmless, Perfect, ' 
*/ Permanent & Odourless, \ 










A Medical Certificate 
with each bottie. 


‘ " ~~ 
"N44. Ve : , 
2/ 6, 3/6, 5/- &10'6 (SECRETLY PACKED) 


Britain an‘ Ireland. Money returned if nt spprovet. OrnpeR AT ONCE. 


1897. now ready. 
CAMPBELL & CO., Musical Instrument Makers, 116, Trongate, Glasgow. 


Special Offer to the readers of the Lonpon READER. 





Campbell’s “‘Gem” Melodeon... .. «+» «+  Pricponly 6/9 

Campbe re ‘| Miniature ” Melodeon ws $s 10/6 
lampbell’s ‘‘ Paragon” Meludeon .. i + 14/. 
am pbe! Pe “Favourite *” Melodeon oes i 16/6 























Cut out ths and send P.0.0. for the amount. Either sent carriage paid in Great 





All lovers of music should at once send for our New Mustrated Privilege Price List for 
150,000 0: these valuable lists sent out yearly. Send penny stamp to 


Estab ished 50 years, N.B.—Beware of worthless imitations, 





J. BRODIE GI MUSEUM TREET, LONDON 
Established 1868. Once Tried, Always Used. 











; —— cise all 
rregularities, remove 
all obstructions, and 
relieve the distressing 
symptoms so preya- 
lent with the sex. 
Boxes 1s. 14d. & 2s. 9d. (the 
latter contains three times 
the quantity)of all Chemists. 
Sent anywhere on receipt of 
} 15or84stampe by B.T. Tow x 
& Co., Manufacturers, Dry- 
ttingham. 





PAE EOE Gor, Skreet, No 
: leware of !mitations injurious & worthless! 
wer eeneitiieeeetingen 


FOR VACANT POSITIONS on this COVER 
Apply— 











To Make a Delicious Cup of Tea without Using a Teapot, 


Pass |) NICUs: Rlectro-plate Gh Nickel Fllver ... 390d 
x ty ma 7 





Solid Hall-marked 8:lver Us. 6. 


A INFUSERC Reed perenen ce resins 
HM. J. COOPER S PATENT. “ UNICU 8,” 
(Mention Paper.) 22, THAVIES INN, HOLBORN CiRcUS, E.c, 


CLI FOR SUSPENDING 


STOCKINCS 








HOVEN c WITHOUT GARTERS. 


SOLD EVERY WHERE. 
SOLE MAKER-—ALFRED BREESE, LONDON, 





ADVERTISEMENT MANAGER, 
26, Catherine Street, Strand, London, W.C. 








BOVRIL 


Is the vita] principle of Prime Ox Beef obtained from selected 
Cattle reared in Australia and South America. It develops the 
Muscular System, giving Fresh Strength and Increased Vitality 
to the Healthy, whilst 


AS A 


Means of Stimulating and Sustaining Invalids it has no equal, 
teing meat and drink at one draught, and providing the most 
perfect Concentrated yet easily Digestible Nourishment in the 
form of a pleasant 


BEVERAGE. 


Bovril Limited, Food Specialists, London, E.C, 














Directors : 
The Right Hon. LORD PLAYPAIR, G.0.B., LL.D. DR, FARQUHARSON, M.P,, 
and others. 
Bottles 
Sold 
| 
Everywhere. | 


The Cure for Skin Diseases, Eruptions, 
Blotches, Eczema, Acne, Disfigure- 





ments. Makes the Skin Clear, Smooth, 


Supple, Healthy. 
cui EVERYWHERS 


GREAT pools aaa 
GREAT NGTH ! 

2 REAT MENTAL’ STRENGTH! 

GREAT DIGESTIVE STRENGTH! 

Promotes Appetite, Cures Dyspepsia, 
Hvsteria, Nervous Complaints, &c. 


LOTION 


2s. 6d. 
















WHELPTON’S PILLS 


Should always be kept at hand 


wHexpron’s PILLS 


Have enjoyed 50 Years’ Success 


wHELProw’s PILLS 


The Best General Family Medicine 
wHeLpron’s PILLS 


WHELPTow’s PILLS 
WHELP I on’s PILLS 


‘Will keep good in all Climates 


WHELPTON’s STOMACH PILLS 


The Best Dinner Pills 


WHELPTON's OINTMENT 
5 
WHELPTON @ OINTMENT 


Heals Cuts, Burns, etc., like Magic. 


Cure Headache at Once 


Set your Liver in Order 


Cures Eczema 





Ask for WHELPTON'S PILLS ¢ see that you get them 


Sold by all Chemists, 7}d., 1s. 14d., and 2s, 9d. per were 
Or of the Proprietors, ~ 

HELPTON & SON, 3, Crane Court, Fleet Street, 

London, E.C. 


b by Post in the United Kingdom for 8, 14, or 33 Stamps. 
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